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CHAPTER   I. 

THANKSGIVING   DAY. 

"  One  generation  shall  praise  thy  -works  to  another"  —  PSALM  cxlv. 

"  COME,  Anna,  come.  Can't  you  rouse  yourself 
from  that  detestable  book  ?  Papa  is  putting  on 
his  boots,  and  you  will  keep  us  waiting  as  you 
always  do." 

It  was  pretty  Kate  Trafton  speaking,  perhaps 
with  a  little  sharpness,  to  her  sister  Anna,  who, 
slowly  uncurling  herself  from  her  nook  in  the 
corner  of  the  sofa,  said,  with  a  tone  of  rather 
provoking  indifference,  "Very  well,  you  can  go 
without  me  if  I'm  not  ready." 

Kate  was  a  fair-haired,  rosy,  active  girl  of  four- 
teen. Her  somewhat  slight,  erect  figure,  and 
brisk,  executive  manner,  made  quite  a  little  woman 
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of  her.  I  might  go  on  to  show  you  how  much  of 
a  woman  she  was  also  in  character  ;  but  this  is  your 
first  introduction,  and  you  can't  of  course  see 
every  thing  at  once  :  so  I  leave  you  to  find  her  out 
upon  further  acquaintance. 

You  couldn't  help  noticing  how  awkwardly 
Anna  rose  from  the  sofa,  how  ungainly  she  was, 
and  tall,  —  taller  than  Kate,  although  nearly  two 
years  younger,  —  while  her  black  hair  and  sallow 
complexion  contrasted  very  unfavorably  with  her 
sister's  brighter  hues.  I  am  afraid  you  don't  like 
Anna  very  well  at  first  sight ;  and  the  book  she 
was  reading,  which  she  has  thrust  under  the  sofa- 
pillow  for  safe  keeping,  is  not  a  specially  good 
letter  of  recommendation,  either.  You  can't  see 
its  title,  but  it  looks  like  a  dog-eared,  paper-covered 
novel. 

When  Anna  said,  "  You  can  go  without  me 
if  I'm  not  ready,"  Kate  at  once  repented  her 
asperity,  and  answered  cheerfully,  "  You  know  we 
wouldn't  go  without  you  for  any  thing  ;  only  I  do 
wish  you  could  learn  to  move  quicker." 

"  Perhaps  I  could,"  said  Anna,  "  if  you  didn't 
take  my  breath  away  by  whisking  about  at  such  a 
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tremendous  rate  ; "  and  she  pulled  on  her  overshoe 
with  such  an  effort  that  one  buckle  came  off.  And 
finally  her  father  and  Kate  started  to  walk  down 
the  road  a  little  way,  and  come  back  in  a  few 
minutes  to  meet  her. 

While  she  clumsily  sewed  on  the  buckle,  there 
was  something  of  a  choking  feeling  in  her  throat ; 
and  she  muttered  to  herself,  "  It's  worse  when  I 
try  than  when  I  don't  try.  I  shall  never  do  any 
better." 

She  went  out  of  the  house  in  a  slouching,  round- 
shouldered  fashion,  turning  a  discontented  face  up 
the  road  and  down  as  she  looked  for  her  father 
and  sister.  But  if  you  had  met  her  a  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  you  would  not  have  known  her  for  the 
same  girl :  her  sallow  cheeks  were  rosy,  her  eyes 
were  bright ;  she  stood  in  the  edge  of  a  little  wood 
of  spruce  and  pine,  with  soft,  snow-laden  branches 
all  about  her,  and  as  a  breeze  stirred  every  bough, 
a  look  came  into  her  listening  face  as  if  she  heard 
something  more  than  the  wind  among  the  trees. 

"Come,  dear  child,"  cried  her  father,  already 
some  rods  before  her  down  the  hill.  "  It  won't 
do  to  stand  there  dreaming  any  longer.  Take  a 
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spruce  bough  for  mamma,  if  you  want  to,  and  run 
along,  or  we  shall  keep  tea  waiting." 

Whatever  her  revery  had  been,  it  was  over 
now :  but  it  left  something  worth  having  behind 
it ;  for,  with  cheerful  alacrity,  Anna  broke  off  the 
fragrant  spruce  bough  that  her  mother  loved,  let- 
ting down  a  refreshing  shower  of  snow  upon 
herself  as  she  did  it,  and,  with  a  step  almost  as 
elastic  as  her  sister's,  ran  down  the  snowy  path, 
and  put  her  hand  into  that  of  her  father.  She 
had  little  to  say  on  the  way  home  ;  but  Kate  chat- 
tered, "like  a  magpie"  her  father  said,  all  the 
way.  Suddenly  crying,  "  Walk  slowly  for  me  a 
minute,  will  you  ? "  she  dived  through  the  low 
doorway  of  a  little  brown  house  by  the  roadside, 
and  was  out  again  before  they  had  taken  a  dozen 
steps. 

"What  was  it,  birdie  ? "  asked  her  father. 

"  Only  three  red  apples  that  I  put  in  my  pocket 
for  lame  Denny  and  the  two  little  girls,"  she 
answered ;  "  and  you  ought  to  have  seen  how 
pleased  they  were." 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  moon  was  lighting  up 
all  the  snowy  landscape,  and  throwing  blue-black 
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shadows  of  the  waving  elm  boughs  on  the  long 
white  drifts  below  them,  when  our  little  party 
stamped  the  snow  from  their  feet  on  their  own 
doorstep,  and  heard  merry  little  Margie  running 
to  open  the  door  for  them. 

Anna  slipped  away  up-stairs,  and  didn't  come 
down  until  the  tea-bell  rang ;  nor  did  she  seem  to 
be  missed  by  any  one.  Kate  was  full  of  cheerful 
talk  ;  told  Margie  about  the  Conner's  children,  to 
whom  she  had  carried  the  apples ;  gave  Will  a 
glowing  account  of  splendid  skating  on  the  pond 
in  Merrill's  Hollow,  that  made  him  more  than  ever 
impatient  with  the  whooping-cough  that  was  keep- 
ing him  housed ;  and  all  the  while  she  busied 
herself  with  helping  to  set  the  tea-table,  and 
brought  at  last  her  own  pretty  vase  of  white 
crysanthemums  to  adorn  it. 

Tea  was  almost  ready.  Will  had  put  a  pine 
knot  on  the  fire  for  a  blaze,  and  now  was  sweep- 
ing up  the  hearth,  when  they  heard  a  knock  at 
the  side-door.  Presently  Christie  came  into  the 
dining-room,  shutting  the  door  behind  her,  and 
speaking  low.  "It's  a  decent  sort  of  a  little 
laddie,  ma'am,  at  the  door ;  but  he's  cold  and 
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tired.  He  wants  a  shelter  for  the  night.  Can 
you  or  the  master  come  and  speak  to  him  ? " 

Mr.  Trafton  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  found, 
as  Christie  had  said,  a  decidedly  "  decent  sort "  of 
a  boy,  —  a  fresh-faced,  manly  little  fellow,  who 
looked  you  straight  in  the  eye  when  he  spoke,  did 
not  whimper  over  his  misfortunes,  but  told  his 
story  to  this  effect. 

He  had  lived  in  a  small  village  in  the  State  of 
Maine  ;  his  father  and  mother  had  died  a  few 
months  ago,  the  mother  three  weeks  after  the 
father.  They  had  moved  into  Maine  from  Canada ; 
and  he  had  no  near  relatives,  so  far  as  he  knew. 
He  was  looking  for  work,  but  supposed  it  was  a 
bad  time  o'year,  for  he  had  found  none  yet.  His 
name  was  John  Goodrich,  and  he  was  thirteen 
years  old. 

Mr.  Trafton  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and 

said,  "  Couldn't  any  of  the  farmers  down  at 

give  you  work  ? "  He  thought  this  question 
would  test  the  genuineness  of  the  boy's  story ; 
and  the  unhesitating  reply  went  far  to  commend 
the  lad  to  his  favor. 

"Yes,  sir,  they  did  give  me  work,"  said  John; 
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"I  have  been  with  a  Mr.  Brown  ever  since  my 
mother  died.  But  I  wanted  to  go  into  a  machine- 
shop.  I  didn't  want  to  be  a  farmer.  My  father 
used  to  say  I  should  make  a  machinist,  if  he  lived  ; 
and  Mr.  Brown  gave  me  the  money  to  go  as  far  as 
Portland  in  the  cars,  to  try  for  a  chance.  Perhaps 
I  could  have  got  one,  if  I  had  known  anybody  to 
apply  to ;  but  I  only  asked  at  the  shops,  and  they 
said  they  didn't  want  any  green  hands :  so  I  came 
on  from  one  city  to  another.  My  money  gave  out, 
and  I  have  been  walking,"  he  added,  looking  down 
at  his  boots,  which  showed  unmistakable  signs  of 
hard  usage ;  although  his  clothes  were  whole,  clean, 
and  quite  comfortable,  and  the  fur  collar  and  cap, 
which  he  had  taken  off  on  coming  into  the  kitchen, 
seemed  to  suggest  that  somebody  had  once  been 
not  only  kind  to  him,  but  able  to  provide  for  him. 

Thinking  to  draw  him  out  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Trafton  remarked,  "  You  have  a  good  comfortable 
collar,  John." 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  boy,  unconsciously 
stroking  it  tenderly  as  he  spoke ;  "  it  was  my 
father's.  He  had  the  consumption,  and  mother 
made  this  for  him  to  wear." 
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"Where  did  you  get  your  dinner  to-day?" 
questioned  the  gentleman. 

"  I  had  some  pieces  in  my  pocket,  that  the 
woman  gave  me  where  I  stopped  last  night.  It 
was  a  farmhouse,  —  a  real  kind  woman." 

"  And  what  made  you  choose  this  house  to  ask 
shelter  in  to-night  ? " 

"Don't  know  exactly,  sir,"  replied  the  boy.  "I 
guess  it  was  because  the  curtains  were  up,  and 
I  saw  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  children  round 
it." 

When  Mr.  Trafton  came  back  to  the  dining- 
room  with  his  story,  it  called  out  a  ready  sym- 
pathy. "  He  shall  have  some  cold  turkey  for 
supper,"  said  the  good  mother,  "and  afterwards 
we  will  see  what  we  can  do  with  him." 

Will  and  Margie,  with  the  frank  curiosity  that 
belongs  to  their  years,  ran  at  once  to  the  kitchen 
to  see  him  ;  while  Kate,  moved  by  a  similar  desire, 
made  for  herself  the  errand  of  telling  Christie 
that  they  were  all  ready  for  tea. 

John  Goodrich  and  his  prospects  formed  the 
subject  of  conversation  at  the  tea-table. 

"  I  don't  like  to  send  the  boy  away,"  said  Mrs. 
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Trafton,  "but  I  don't  see  where  we  can  keep 
him.  There  is  no  place  but  the  little  shed-cham- 
ber, and  that  is  bitterly  cold." 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  Will,  "  he  will  get  up  in 
the  night  and  set  the  house  afire."  To  which 
Margie  indignantly  answered,  that  she  knew  he 
wouldn't  do  any  such  thing,  for  he  looked  real 
good.  Finally  it  was  decided  that  a  couple  of 
thick  comforters  would  make  him  warm,  even  in 
the  shed-chamber,  and  that  it  wouldn't  do  to  send 
the  boy  away,  especially  on  Thanksgiving  night. 

"  I  am  sure  we  ought  to  be  thankful,"  said  Mrs. 
Trafton,  as  she  looked  round  the  table,  "that  it 
isn't  one  of  our  children  so  thrown  upon  the 
world." 

"Yes,"  said  little  Margie,  "and  having  to  sleep 
in  that  horrid,  cold  shed-chamber ; "  at  which  the 
others  all  laughed,  and  the  child  joined,  although 
she  didn't  know  why. 

Will  declared  that  he  should  like  it  first-rate 
himself  to  be  his  own  master,  and  do  what  he 
chose ;  but  he  changed  his  mind  a  little  when  he 
remembered  what  John's  dinner  had  been  that 
day. 
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When  the  table  was  cleared,  and  the  sofa  drawn 
up  beside  the  fire,  the  children  begged  that,  to 
celebrate  Thanksgiving,  the  evening  should  be 
given  up  to  story-telling. 

"  I  wish  we  could  have  one  of  our  old-fashioned 
Thanksgiving  parties,"  said  the  mother ;  "but,  since 
the  uncles  and  aunts  would  emigrate  to  California, 
we  must  have  to-night  another  sort  of  party.  We 
will  invite  the  uncles  and  aunts  who  used  to  come 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  to  grandmother's 
Thanksgiving  parties,  and  you  shall  make  their 
acquaintance ;  and  you  will  see  that  one  thing  to 
be  thankful  for  is  the  inheritance  they  have  left 
us."  ^t 

Little  Madge  drew  a  foot-stool  to  her  mother's 
side,  and  laid  her  head  upon  her  knee.  Will  sat  bolt 
upright,  to  be  sure  of  keeping  awake  all  the  even- 
ing. Kate,  whose  seat  was  by  her  father,  presently 
said,  "  Father,  don't  you  think  that  lonely,  home- 
less boy  ought  to  come  in  and  hear  the  stories  ? " 

"We'll  put  it  to  vote,"  said  the  father;  and 
with  a  unanimous  "ay,"  Will  was  sent  to  the 
kitchen  to  bring  him  in,  and  returned  quite  dis- 
appointed, saying  that  the  boy  had  nearly  fallen 
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asleep  after  his  supper,  and  Christie  had  just 
packed  him  snugly  away  in  the  shed-chamber. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Mr.  Trafton  :  "he  is  dream- 
ing his  stories,  I've  no  doubt." 

Anna  had  peeped  more  than  once  between  the 
covers  of  her  book ;  but  now  she  drew  up  into  the 
circle  round  the  fire,  just  as  her  mother  took  from 
her  work-table  drawer  an  old-fashioned  miniature 
on  ivory.  It  was  the  face  of  a  young  man  with 
florid  complexion,  light  hair  powdered  and  braided 
into  a  queue  behind,  a  blue  coat  with  brass  but- 
tons, and  broad  linen  cambric  ruffles  instead  of 
shirt  bosom  and  wristbands.  The  case,  which  was 
an  oval  locket  as  large  as  little  Margie's  hand, 
was  of  that  peculiar  reddish  gold  which  we  do  not 
see  nowadays ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  back,  under 
a  glass,  was  a  lock  of  fair,  bright  hair. 

"  This  is  your  great -uncle  Isaac,  whom  I  only 
dimly  remember  long  ago  when  I  was  a  very  little 
child.  To  me  he  seemed  an  old  man,  broken  in 
health,  and  hardly  to  be  approached  by  us  children  ; 
but  I  have  heard  my  mother  tell  how  gay  and 
handsome  he  was  when  young,  and  how  full  of 
adventure.  He  was  in  France  during  the  terrible 
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revolution  of  1793,  of  which  Kate  and  Anna  have 
been  reading  in  their  history;  a  time  when  no  one 
could  consider  himself  safe,  because  whichever 
party  gained  power  for  the  time  being  cut  off  the 
heads  of  its  opponents.  For  months  he  was  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  country,  and  he  grew  so  ac- 
customed to  living  in  the  midst  of  dangers  that  he 
made  very  light  of  them.  He  came  home  at  last 
when  my  mother  was  a  little  girl,  and  he  brought 
all  sorts  of  pretty  foreign  toys  for  the  children." 

"I  wish  he'd  come  here  now,"  murmured  Mar- 
gie, already  growing  sleepy  under  her  unusual 
privilege  of  sitting  up. 

"Yes,"  said  Will.  "I  should  like  to  hear  his 
stories." 

"  But  he  left  us  something  well  worth  having," 
said  the  mother,  "an  inheritance  of  courage  and 
generosity  that  is  better  than  toys  or  stories.  On 
one  of  his  voyages  across  the  Atlantic,  while  the 
ship  was  under  full  sail,  and  a  thousand  miles 
from  land,  a  man  fell  overboard.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  stop  the  vessel  ;  but  he,  without  waiting  an 
instant  to  think  of  the  consequences  to  himself, 
cut  loose  a  boat  which  hung  over  the  side,  and 
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shouting,  'Man  overboard  ! '  jumped  into  her,  and 
found  himself  in  a  moment  left  behind,  alone  in 
the  middle  of  the  ocean.  He  could  see  the 
drowning  man  rise  to  the  surface  a  few  rjods 
behind  him;  and  he  seized  the  only  oar  with 
which  the  boat  was  provided,  and  hastened  to  row 
towards  him.  But,  to  his  dismay,  there  was 
neither  rowlock  nor  thole-pin." 

"Oh,  what  could  he  do?"  cried  Will.  And 
Anna  bent  forward  with  her  chin  on  her  hand, 
and  an  eager  look  in  her  face,  although  she  said 
nothing. 

"He  wasn't  lost,"  said  practical  Kate,  "or  else 
nobody  would  have  been  left  to  tell  the  story. 
But  do  go  on,  mother  dear." 

"  I  like  to  think  of  his  presence  of  mind  :  it  was 
as  good  as  his  courage,"  said  the  mother.  ^He 
put  his  thumb  in  the  hole,  and  rowed  against  that 
with  the  other  hand,  reached  the  sinking  man, 
and  dragged  him  into  the  boat ;  and  there  they 
were,  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  in  an  open 
boat,  without  provisions  or  water,  and  not  even 
the  means  of  rowing,  if  indeed  they  knew  which 
way  to  row.  Two  days  and  nights  passed,  and 
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they  began  to  think  that  drowning  would  have 
been  an  easier  death." 

"  I  wonder  what  they  thought  about,"  said 
Kate. 

"  I  guess  they  said  '  Our  Father/  "  said  little 
Margie,  "  because,  you  know,  '  isn't  God  upon  the 
ocean  just  the  same  as  on  the  land  ? ' ' 

"  On  the  third  day  they  saw  a  sail  far-off  on  the 
horizon ;  and  they  fastened  a  shirt  to  the  oar,  and 
raised  it  as  a  signal  of  distress.  But  the  wind 
was  in  an  unfavorable  quarter,  and  wafted  the  ship 
out  of  sight  in  an  hour ;  and  they  lay  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  being  now  too  weak  to  sit  up 
long  at  a  time.  But  help  was  near ;  and  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  next  day  a  great  ship  bore 
down  upon  them,  so  close  as  almost  to  run  them 
down.  And  they  were  taken  on  board,  and 
brought  safely  home."  / 

"That's  the  uncle  for  me  !  "  cried  Will.  "  Let's 
have  a  look  at  him  again,  mother.  I  don't  sup- 
pose he  was  dressed  up  like  this,  though,  when  he 
jumped  overboard.  I  don't  see  how  that  man 
could  ever  thank  him  enough  for  what  he  did  for 
him." 
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"  He  thanked  him  in  a  way  that  I  like  very 
much,"  said  his  father.  "He  named  his  first  child 
'  Isaac  Ellingham.' " 

"  I  don't  call  that  much,"  said  Will. 

"But  I  do,"  cried  Anna.  "It  meant  that  he 
wanted  the  boy  to  be  like  him,  and  that  is  a  great 
compliment.  Now,  papa,  invite  your  ancestor  to 
appear  and  bestow  his  inheritance.  It  can't  be 
better  than  this." 

"  First,"  said  Mrs.  Trafton,  "  I  will  tell  you  one 
thing  more  about  uncle  Isaac ;  for  this  I  remember 
myself;  at  least,  I  remember  hearing  my  grand- 
mother tell  it  to  my  mother  a  day  or  two  before 
uncle  Isaac  died.  He  had  some  illness  which 
affected  his  brain,  and  also  made  it  difficult  for 
him  to  speak ;  and  nobody  but  his  mother  could 
understand  him  at  all.  ^ 

"  He  was  making  a  great  effort  to  say  something ; 
and  at  last  his  mother,  catching  a  word  here  and 
there,  made  out  that  he  was  living  over  again 
those  days  in  the  open  boat  at  sea.  So  she  be- 
gan to  speak  about  it  with  him,  quietly,  and  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  of  course.  A  smile  came  on  his 
face  at  once,  showing  his  pleasure  at  being  under- 
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stood,  and  he  said  clearly,  and  with  emphasis,  'I 
knew  I  could  save  him.'  Those  were  the  last 
distinct  words  he  ever  spoke." 

The  bright  blaze  had  died  away ;  and  the  chil- 
dren sat  very  quiet  for  a  minute  in  the  dim  light, 
thinking  of  the  brave  old  uncle.  Then  Mr.  Traf- 
ton,  throwing  a  new  log  upon  the  embers,  and 
sending  out  a  shower  of  sparks,  began  his  story. 

"You  remember,  children,  the  little  black  pro- 
file that  used  to  hang  under  grandfather's  picture 
in  the  old  house  ?  Kate  and  Anna  at  least  re- 
member it,  for  they  used  to  call  it  'the  little  black 
boy.'  It  hung  there  long  ago,  when  I  myself  was 
a  child  ;  and  the  story  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about 
it  was  told  me  by  my  own  father. 

"That  is  all  the  picture  we  have  of  a  young 
brother  of  my  grandfather,  who  died  before  he 
was  twenty-one  years  old.  His  name  was  Joseph 
Trafton.  He  was  silent,  and  even  shy  in  his 
manner,  and,  if  he  were  really  here  to-night,  would 
probably  sit  by  himself  in  a  corner,  and  watch  the 
others,  speaking  hardly  a  word  ;  and  yet  so  intent 
and  interested  in  every  thing,  that,  should  any 
little  accident  or  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  call 
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for  help,  that  instant  his  quick  eye  would  see,  and 
his  ready  hand  offer  the  needed  assistance.  For 
I  have  heard  my  grandfather  say,  that,  although 
Joseph  had  no  graces  of  person  to  commend  him 
to  strangers,  and  even  the  neighbors  sometimes 
called  him  stupid,  at  home  they  all  knew  him  for 
the  kindest  brother  and  the  most  attentive  son. 
He  was  so  tender-hearted  that  it  annoyed  him  to 
have  to  hurt  any  living  thing.  He  protected  the 
lame  chickens,  and  the  lambs  left  motherless,  and, 
like  Burns,  he  saved  from  harm  the  mouse  whose 
little  nest  his  plough  overturned." 

" '  Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin,' " 

said  Kate,  half  to  herself,  for  Burns's  mouse  was 
an  old  friend  to  the  children. 

"  I  believe,"  continued  her  father,  "that  noth- 
ing could  have  surprised  his  family  more  than  his 
coming  home  one  March  day  in  1776,  and  saying 
that  he  had  enlisted  in  Washington's  army.  It 
was  just  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  the  prospect  looked  very  doubtful  for  our 
country ;  and  as  in  little  affairs  at  home  it  was 
always  Joseph  who  slipped  in  at  the  worst  pass, 
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and  made  things  better,  so  on  a  greater  scale  the 
hardest  trials  called  him  to  his  place  in  the  front ; 
and,  though  he  had  few  words  to  say  about  it, 
they  all  knew  he  would  do  his  duty.  And  what 
can  any  man  do  more  ? 

'"  Joseph,'  said  his  brother  to  him  on  the  last 
night  he  was  at  home,  'Joseph,  aren't  you  afraid 
of  being  shot  ?  "' 

"'Not  afraid  of  being  shot,  John,  but  afraid  of 
shooting.  I  wish  I  might  be  spared  that.  It  is 
terrible  to  think  of  taking  life  so  recklessly.' 

"His  sisters  made  him  a  homespun  suit  of 
clothes,  his  father  and  mother  gave  him  their 
blessing,  and  his  younger  brothers  walked  with 
him  to  camp  at  Cambridge. 

"  I  have  often  and  often  heard  my  grandfather 
tell  how  thankful  he  was  that  he  took  that  last 
walk  with  his  brother.  It  wasn't  that  much  was 
said  by  either  of  them ;  but  he  felt,  that,  in  going 
thus  far  with  Joseph,  he  partook  in  some  measure 
of  his  brave  spirit.  When  they  parted,  the  elder 
brother  said  cheerfully  to  the  other  two,  'Good- 
by,  boys ;  try  to  do  always  what  your  conscience 
bids  you.' 
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"  They  never  forgot  that.  '  It  covered  every 
case  that  ever  came  up  for  consideration  in  all 
my  life/  said  grandfather  to  me,  when  he  told  me 
the  story. 

"It  was  not  until  August  that  Joseph  went 
into  active  service  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island. 
Early  in  the  engagement  he  was  shot  through 
the  right  lung ;  but  he  bound  up  his  wound,  and 
stood  with  his  face  to  the  enemy,  until  he  could 
stand  no  longer.  They  found  him  lying  dead, 
with  his  old  musket  undischarged  beside  him. 
He  had  been  spared  the  terrible  necessity  of 
killing  his  fellow-men." 

Anna  gave  a  long  sigh,  as  this  story  ended,  and 
sudden  tears  were  in  Kate's  bright  eyes ;  but  she 
brushed  them  away,  and  asked,  "Are  there  no 
women  or  children  to  come  to  our  party  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  said  her  father;  "there  was  dear 
old  aunt  Liddy.  Ask  your  mother  to  tell  you 
about  her." 

"  Aunt  Liddy  shall  come  first  as  a  child,"  said 
Mrs.  Trafton ;  "  for  I  have  in  my  mind  the  pretti- 
est child-picture  of  her,  although  I  remember  her 
myself  only  as  an  old  woman. 
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"  When  aunt  Liddy  was  only  seven  years  old, 
her  father  and  mother  died,  and  the  little  orphan 
girl  was  '  bound  out/  as  they  used  to  say ;  that  is, 
she  was  taken  by  a  family,  who  agreed  to  feed  and 
clothe  her,  and  teach  her  to  do  household  work, 
until  she  should  be  eighteen  years  old  ;  then  she 
was  to  have  a  freedom  suit,  and  to  begin  to  work 
for  wages.  The  way  she  came  to  be  our  aunt 
Liddy  was  that  she  was  bound  out  to  my  grand- 
father and  grandmother  Ellingham,  and  from 
them  she  received  her  first  new  suit  of  clothes. 
She  has  often  told  me  about  it  herself :  '  Two 
little  coarse  linen  shifts/  she  said  (that  was  her 
name  for  a  chemise),  '  a  red  petticoat,  and  a  blue 
jacket,  and  checked  apron.' 

"  How  pretty  she  looked  in  them,  she  didn't  tell 
me,  but  grandmother  did.  She  had  rosy  cheeks, 
dark,  curling  hair,  and  soft,  bright  hazel  eyes. 
One  day  grandmother  sent  her  with  a  message 
to  the  old  minister,  Parson  Carey.  Now,  Parson 
Carey  loved  little  children  from  t^ie  bottom  of  his 
old  heart ;  and,  when  this  child  appeared  at  his 
door,  his  good  wife,  who  opened  it  to  her,  struck 
by  the  pretty  picture,  desired  that  her  husband 
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,hould  see  it :  so,  instead  of  receiving  the  mes- 
;age  herself,  she  told  the  little  girl  to  go  through 
the  house  and  into  the  garden,  where  she  would 
find  the  minister  at  work.  Little  Liddy  did  as 
she  was  told,  and  found  the  old  man  under  a 
plum-tree  gathering  plums.  She  dropped  a  little 
courtesy,  and  delivered  her  message  with  Mrs. 
Ellingham's  compliments.  The  old  man  laid  his 
hand  on  her  head,  told  her  she  was  a  good  girl, 
and  then  said,  'Hold  out  your  apron.'  Up  went 
the  little  checked  apron,  and  down  came  a  shower 
of  great  delicious  plums,  as  the  old  parson  shook 
the  bough  over  her  head. 

" '  No  plums  ever  tasted  better,'  said  aunt 
Liddy,  'and  I  always  loved  Parson  Carey  from 
that  day.' 

"  You  know  the  field  next  to  Mr.  Leighton's 
house,  children  ?  That  was  Parson  Carey's  gar- 
den, and  I  never  pass  it  without  thinking  of  the 
old  man  and  the  little  girl  standing  there  under 
that  plum-tree. 

"  That  was  aunt  Liddy  as  a  child ;  when  I 
knew  her,  she  was  an  old  woman  of  sixty,  or 
more,  with  a  face  still  beautiful.  She  had  seen 
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grandmother's  children  grow  up  and  marry,  and 
to  her  my  father  was  never  any  thing  but  '  Master 
John.' 

"  It  was  aunt  Liddy  who  taught  us,  when  we 
were  children,  to  mould  little  loaves  of  bread  and 
set  them  away  to  rise,  duly  marked  with  a  cross 
on  the  top  ;  and  it  was  she  who  knit  us  the  warm- 
est and  prettiest  stockings,  only  she  did  always 
want  to  be  trying  them  on  with  the  needles  in.  It 
was  aunt  Liddy  —  dear,  gentle  old  woman  —  who 
always  comforted  the  unhappy,  and  took  care  of 
the  sick  ;  and  now  her  body  lies  in  the  cemetery 
beside  those  of  my  grandfather  and  grandmother. 
Children,  it  would  have  done  you  good  to  know 
her ;  and,  if  she  was  not  of  our  kith  and  kin,  she 
yet  left  you  an  inheritance,  for  many  and  many 
things  that  I  teach  you  she  taught  to  me. 

"  Then  there  was  my  fairy  godmother,  and  her 
little  elfin  sister  Miss  Sybil,  I  wish  I  could  show 
them  to  Anna ;  they  would  realize  all  her  fairy 
stories. 

"  But  see,  here  is  poor  Margie  fast  asleep ;  and, 
if  I  dared,  I  should  say  Will  is  nodding.  It  is 
time  to  say  'good-night.'  " 
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After  the  children  were  gone,  Mr.  Trafton  said 
to  his  wife,  "  I  wish  you  had  seen  Anna  out  under 
the  trees  this  afternoon ;  she  was  like  a  different 
person.  We  must  do  something  for  her  that  will 
change  her  mode  of  life.  Do  you  see  how  much 
better  she  is  out  of  doors? " 

"  Poor  child  !  "  said  her  mother.  "  I  know  she 
feels  her  awkwardness,  and  I  often  pity  her  when 
I  know  it  is  best  to  withhold  any  expression  of 
sympathy.  She  must  work  out  her  problem  for 
herself :  nobody  can  do  it  for  her  ;  we  can  only 
supply  the  conditions,  and  hope  and  trust  for  the 
rest." 

When  the  mother  went  to  her  own  room,  she 
found  Anna's  spruce  bough  laid  upon  her  dressing- 
table,  and  beside  it  these  little  verses,  which  prob- 
ably accounted  for  the  child's  absence  from  the 
sitting-room  before  tea. 

"  I  was  standing  under  the  green  spruce  boughs 

Laden  with  fleecy  snow ; 

And  a  song  through  the  old  wood  rose  and  fell, 
Like  a  wild  harp's  tone  or  a  fairy's  spell 
Solemn  and  sweet  and  low. 
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Listen  and  heed,  you  earth-born  child, 

If  earth-born  ears  can  hear  ; 
For  I  sing  the  song  of  the  summer-time, 
Of  the  beautiful  past,  of  his  old  life's  prime, 

In  the  ears  of  the  dying  year. 

And  while  he  mourns  with  icy  breath 

Blossoms  and  hopes  that  are  fled, 
I  am  humming  all  low  a  cradle  song 
Of  buds  and  flowers,  a  countless  throng, 
That  sleep,  but  are  not  dead." 
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CHAPTER   II. 

A   PEEP  AT   THE   WAYS   OF    THE    HOUSEHOLD. 

"  Thanksgiving  is  good,  but  thanks-living  is  better." 

WHEN  Mr.  Trafton  came  down  the  next  morning, 
he  found  that  John  was  up  before  him,  had  helped 
Christie  make  the  fires,  had  brought  in  her  coal  and 
water,  and  was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  brushing 
his  clumsy  boots  preparatory  to  another  day's  walk. 

"  Wait,  my  boy,  and  you  shall  have  some  break- 
fast before  you  go,"  said  Mr.  Trafton  ;  and  John's 
simple  "  Thank  you,  sir,"  which  seemed  in  a 
measure  to  take  for  granted  the  universal  brother- 
hood, sounded  better  in  Mr.  Trafton's  ears  than 
many  protestations  of  gratitude,  and  also  proved 
plainly  that  the  boy  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
country,  where  a  night's  lodging  and  a  comfortable 
meal  are  freely  asked  and  as  freely  given,  without 
a  hint  of  degradation  in  the  asker,  or  condescen- 
sion in  the  giver. 
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Breakfast  was  scarcely  finished  when  Christie 
announced  that  the  "laddie"  was  ready  to  go, 
and  would  like  to  thank  the  master. 

Mr.  Trafton  went  to  his  desk,  and  wrote  a  note, 
which  he  handed  to  the  boy  as  he  stood  at  the 
dining-room  door  to  say  "good-by." 

"Take  that  to  its  address  on  River  Street, 
John ;  and  it  may  help  you  to  a  chance  for  work. 
Whether  it  does  or  not,  you  can  step  into  my 
office,  50  State  Street,  and  let  me  know  the 
result." 

Kate  was  dusting  the  parlor,  and  conjugating  a 
French  verb  at  the  same  time.  Anna  watered 
the  plants  slowly,  almost  tenderly,  but  not  care- 
fully ;  for  while  she  picked  off  a  dead  leaf  here 
and  there,  or  looked  at  the  promise  of  a  new  bud 
on  the  calla,  her  clumsily  held  watering-pot  was 
sending  an  unwelcome  dripping  on  to  the  carpet. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  child,"  said  her  mother,  "  do 
try  to  be  careful!" 

The  girl  started,  spilled  more  water,  exclaimed, 
"  I'm  so  sorry  ! "  and  caught  her  handkerchief 
from  her  pocket  to  remedy  the  disaster.  Checked 
in  this,  and  sent  to  the  kitchen  for  a  cloth,  she 
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grew  impatient  with  herself ;  and  crying,  "  Oh,  I 
wish  I  had  been  made  different ! "  she  finished 
her  work  in  a  moody,  half-passionate  way,  and 
then  made  herself  ready  for  school. 

She  loved  Kate  ;  but  it  was  very  hard  to  set 
Kate's  successes,  little  and  great,  all  day  long 
and  every  day,  beside  her  own  failures.  Kate  was 
older,  to  be  sure ;  but  Anna  was  painfully  aware 
that  it  wasn't  age  that  made  the  difference.  And 
Kate's  very  happiness  and  good  temper  were 
harder  to  bear,  she  sometimes  thought,  than  an 
open  quarrel  would  have  been. 

Christie  used  to  say  to  her,  when  she  found  her 
in  such  a  mood,  "  Dinna  fash  yoursel',  bairn; 
we're  not  all  cut  to  one  pattern.  Finish  up  your 
ain,  and  don't  be  crabbit  after  your  sister's.  The 
heather  is  as  bonnie  as  the  broom  ;  though  one  can 
shaw  a  gowden  sheen,  and  t'ither  is  but  healsome 
and  cannie." 

Christie  had  lived  with  Mrs.  Trafton  ever  since 
Kate  was  a  baby,  had  opened  her  heart  and  her 
arms  to  one  baby  after  another,  had  crooned  old 
Scottish  songs  over  their  cradles,  carried  them  up 
to  bed  on  her  back,  and  told  them  old  Scottish 
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stories  in  later  years.  When  she  had  been  in  the 
house  but  a  few  months,  Mr.  Trafton  purposely 
left  a  copy  of  Burns's  poems  lying  in  her  way ; 
and  his  wife  found  her  forgetting  her  work  in  an 
ecstasy  over  the  familiar  and  dear  homely  songs. 

"  Oh,  it's  Robbie  Burns,  ma'am  !  An'  I'm  tent- 
less  althegither  o'  my  work  with  the  thought  of 
*  auld  lang  syne.'  " 

The  children  reaped  the  benefit  of  Christie's 
store  of  songs,  and  they  grew  up  to  know  and  love 
Burns  almost  as  she  did.  Little  Kate  at  four 
years  old  would  go  about  the  house,  lilting  (as 
Christie  said)  her  — 

"  Bonnie  wee  thing,  cannie  wee  thing ;  " 

and  "Duncan  Gray,"  "Meg  o'  the  Mill,"  and 
"  Wandering  Willie "  were  familiar  friends. 

To  Anna,  Christie  was  peculiarly  attached. 
When  the  child  was  very  young,  Christie  would 
say  of  her,  "  She'll  ay  say  '  no '  when  she  means 
'yes.'  She  is  funny  wi'  her  tongue."  And  so  it 
proved.  Anna  grew  up  a  reserved  child,  full  of 
emotion,  but  hiding  her  feelings  behind  careless 
words. 
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A  few  months  before  the  time  when  my  story 
begins,  Christie's  sister  had  died  in  Edinburgh, 
leaving  an  only  daughter,  Susie,  about  sixteen 
years  old.  Christie  had  sent  money  to  bring  the 
girl  to  America  ;  and  in  due  time  she  had  arrived, 
a  quiet,  thoughtful  girl,  with  such  an  education  as 
no  native  of  Scotland  need  ever  lack,  and  a  rather 
uncommon  share  of  good  sense  behind  it.  Susie's 
ambition  was  to  continue  her  education,  and  fit 
herself  for  a  teacher ;  and  her  plan  was  to  go  into 
one  of  the  cotton-mills  of  the  city,  and  earn 
enough  to  pay  her  board  while  she  should  be  at 
school. 

When  Mrs.  Trafton  had  watched  Susie's  quiet, 
steady  ways  for  the  week  that  she  invited  her  to 
spend  with  her  aunt,  she  decided  to  tell  her  that 
she  might  stay  a  year  with  Christie,  and  begin 
her  schooling  at  once.  To  her  surprise,  Susie 
thanked  her,  and  declined  her  offer,  not  ungrate- 
fully, but  decidedly.  Seeing  that  it  wasn't  best 
to  urge  her  in  this  matter,  Mrs.  Trafton  talked 
with  Christie  on  the  subject ;  and  Christie's  ac- 
count gave  her  a  feeling  almost  of  admiration  for 
the  young  girl,  who,  hardly  more  than  a  child  in 
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years,  had  the  self-respect  and  self-dependence  of 
a  little  woman. 

"  She  thinks,"  said  Christie,  "  that  what's  worth 
the  having  is  worth  the  earning.  If  she  really 
wants  the  learning,  she  ought  to  be  willing  to 
work  for  it ;  and  she  would  value  it  less,  and  make 
it  of  less  real  worth  to  her,  if  she  accepted  it  in 
charity." 

"If  that  is  the  case,"  said  Mrs.  Trafton,  "I  can 
give  Susie  work  enough  to  do  between  schools  to 
make  her  feel  sure  that  she  earns  her  board." 
And  on  this  condition  the  girl  gratefully  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  became  a  not  unimportant 
member  of  the  family,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
future.  Especially  was  she  useful  in  helping  Mrs. 
Trafton  to  carry  out  many  little  works  of  charity, 
in  which  her  own  bodily  strength  limited  her. 
Susie  carried  her  kindly  messages  and  her  pack- 
ages of  tea  and  sugar  to  old  Mrs.  Carrigan  and 
poor,  lame  Michael  Lambert,  and  was  always 
ready  to  run  in  with  a  hot  dinner  to  Ann  Sullivan, 
who  had  been  ill  for  seven  long  years  with  con- 
sumption. Quiet,  capable,  and  gentle,  and  fitted 
by  her  early  training  to  help  them  in  many  ways 
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not  open  to  Mrs.  Trafton  herself,  Susie  was  soon 
known  and  loved  by  all  these  feeble  and  helpless 
people. 

On  coming  home  to  dinner,  Mr.  Trafton  brought 
the  news  that  John  Goodrich  had  found  employ- 
ment in  the  River-street  machine-shop,  and  had 
been  taken  to  board  by  one  of  the  journey- 
men. 

"I  offered,"  said  Mr.  Trafton,  "to  pay  his  board 
for  the  first  month ;  but  the  overseer  said,  *  If  I 
may  advise,  sir,  I  would  lend  him  the  money,  not 
give  it.'  " 

"What,  would  you  burden  him  with  debt  at  the 
outset  ? " 

"Not  burden  him,  but  stimulate  him,  sir.  If 
he  is  the  boy  I  take  him  for,  he  won't  rest  till  he 
pays  it ;  and,  by  the  time  he  has  done  that,  he  will 
have  formed  such  habits  of  industry  as  will  stand 
by  him." 

"  So  I  took  the  overseer's  advice,  and  made  the 
loan,  with  which  John  seemed  very  much  pleased. 
It  appeared  to  him,  I  think,  like  an  important 
business  transaction  ;  and  he  promised  to  pay  it  in 
instalments  as  fast  as  he  could.  If  my  boy  turns 
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out  as  well  as  mother's  Susie,  we  shall  be  entirely 
satisfied,  sha'n't  we  ? " 

The  girls  had  come  from  school  full  of  plans 
and  of  work.  In  the  kindergarten,  where  Margie 
went  to  school,  it  had  been  proposed  that  Christ- 
mas should  be  celebrated  by  a  little  festival,  to 
which  each  member  of  the  school  should  bring  a 
poor  child  as  a  guest,  providing  also  for  the  little 
visitor  some  suitable  present. 

Margie  was  all  eagerness  and  delight  as  she  gave 
the  account. 

"  We  are  all  to  wear  our  school-dresses,  even  if 
it  is  Christmas,"  she  said,  "  because  we  don't 
want  our  visitors  to  feel  ashamed  of  theirs ;  and 
we  are  to  remember  to  treat  them  just  as  if  we 
were  brothers  and  sisters.  I  shall  take  Mamie 
Connors  for  mine,  if  I  may.  Now,  what  can  she 
have  for  a  present  ?  " 

"I  should  think,"  said  Kate  energetically, 
"that,  among  us  all,  we  might  make  her  a 
whole  new  suit  of  clothes.  Nan  will  help,  and 
so  will  Susie ;  and  Lizzie  May,  who  is  coming 
to  tea  with  me  to-morrow,  will  lend  a  hand,  I 
know." 
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"  But  where's  the  money  to  buy  the  cloth  ? " 
asked  her  mother. 

Kate  looked  a  little  crestfallen.  She  had  just 
begun  to  have  an  allowance  from  her  father  to 
buy  her  own  clothes,  and  she  had  already  learned 
by  experience  that  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  money 
to  provide  a  whole  suit  of  clothes. 

While  she  was  deliberating  on  this  question, 
little  Madge  put  her  thoughts  into  words,  by  say- 
ing, "  Why,  I  supposed  you  or  papa  would  give  us 
the  money." 

:<  I  don't  know  about  that,  children,"  answered 
the  mother,  partly  because  she  had  already  appro- 
priated in  other  ways  all  she  could  spare  for 
Christmas  time,  and  partly  because  she  wanted 
to  see  what  the  children  could  do  by  themselves. 
"  My  grandmother,"  she  continued,  "  had  three 
rules  for  charity,  which  she  said  would  cover  all 
cases.  Do  you  want  to  hear  them,  and  see  which 
applies  to  your  present  question  ? 

"  (i)  Give  yourself,  heartily  and  cheerfully. 

"  (2)  Give  opportunity. 

"  (3)  To  the  very  young  and  to  the  old  and 
feeble,  give  money  or  the  worth  of  money." 
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"The  last  is  the  rule  for  us,"  cried  Margie. 
"  Mamie  Connors  is  young,  very  young :  she  is 
only  five  years  old,  and  I  am  almost  seven." 

"  But  we  haven't  got  money,"  said  Kate ; 
"there's  the  trouble.  And  I  think,  from  the  way 
mother  is  smiling,  that  she  doesn't  think  the 
third  rule  applies  to  us.  I  suppose  it's  the  first : 
but  how  can  we  give  ourselves  ? " 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  given  away,"  said  Margie. 
"I'd  rather  be  my  own  mother's  little  girl." 

Anna  laughed :  "  You  foolish  little  girl,  that 
isn't  what  it  means.  It  means  that  we  should 
work  ourselves  for  the  people  we  want  to  help, 
give  our  time  and  our  good-will,  and  such  things. 
Doesn't  it,  mamma  ?  " 

"Yes,  Anna  has  the  idea,"  said  her  mother. 
"Now,  children,  I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do. 
It  will  cost  at  least  two  dollars  for  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  of  that  I  will  give  one  dollar,  and 
I  think  I  can  promise  that  your  father  will  give 
the  other  ;  and  Kate  and  Anna  may  run  up-stairs 
now,  before  it  is  dark,  and  see  if  the  trunk-room 
closet  contains  any  thing  that  will  do  to  convert 
into  the  Christmas  suit." 
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Away  ran  the  girls,  and  came  back  with  arm- 
fuls  of  treasures.  Anna  threw  hers  upon  the 
floor,  and  sat  down  among  them,  to  be  stumbled 
over  by  her  father,  who  presently  came  in.  Kate 
had  hers  all  folded  and  held  in  her  apron,  and  she 
took  them  out  one  by  one  for  inspection. 

"I  don't  think  I  can  spare  you  Margie's  last- 
winter  cloak,"  said  Mrs.  Trafton.  "She  must 
have  something  that  she  can  wear  out  in  snow- 
storms. That  little  woollen  skirt  ?  Yes,  that 
may  go ;  but  it  will  need  a  new  binding.  And 
Anna's  plaid  dress  "  — 

"Yes,"  said  Anna,  "isn't  that  my  own,  mamma, 
and  can't  I  use  it  as  I  please  ? " 

"  It's  giving  a  pretty  wide  license  to  say  'yes' 
to  that,"  answered  her  mother.  "But  I  think 
you  may  have  it ;  only  it  will  require  a  good  deal 
of  work  to  make  that  over  for  Mamie  Connors." 

And  so  they  sorted  over  the  bundles  :  there 
was  a  comfortable  hood  and  scarf,  there  was 
under-clothing  in  plenty ;  but  a  good  cloak  was 
only  possible  by  ripping,  turning,  and  cutting 
over  an  old  sack  of  Kate's,  and  that  seemed  to 
the  children  a  very  formidable  task. 
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"I  should  be  willing  to  sew  it,  but  I  hate  to 
rip,"  said  Kate. 

"  I'll  rip,"  said  Anna,  "  but  I  won't  pick  out 
the  stitches ; "  and  Margie  at  last  volunteered 
for  this  disagreeable  duty :  so  the  cloak  question 
was  settled. 

Christie  offered  to  knit  some  mittens,  and 
Susie  promised  to  help  with  the  sewing. 

"  Now,  this  is  going  to  need  perseverance," 
said  the  mother ;  "  and  remember,  grandmother's 
rule  says  heartily  and  cheerfully.  I  don't  expect 
to  hear  any  complaints.  You  must  make  your 
own  plans  about  the  sewing,  and  I  will  cut  and 
fit  and  set  you  to  work." 

Little  Margie  was  so  pleased  with  the  prospect 
for  her  "  child,"  as  she  called  Mamie  Connors, 
that  she  couldn't  help  confiding  it  to  two  or  three 
dear  friends  at  school ;  and  they,  spreading  the 
news  at  home,  soon  inspired  their  older  sisters 
to  do  as  well  by  them  :  so  that  the  kindergarten 
festival  promised  to  be  a  rich  one. 

Everybody  entered  into  it  "  heartily  and  cheer- 
fully." John  Goodrich,  who  had  a  half-holiday 
on  Christmas  Eve,  went  into  the  woods,  and  came 
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home  with  a  pretty  little  spruce-tree  over  his 
shoulder ;  the  older  girls  all  helped  to  adorn  it, 
and  —  But  the  best  way  to  see  the  whole  thing 
is  to  go  with  the  children  on  Christmas  afternoon, 
—  afternoon  it  had  to  be,  because  they  were  too 
young  to  come  in  the  evening. 

The  children  did  not  forget  to  wear  their  school- 
dresses  ;  nor  did  they  forget,  as  Margie  had  said, 
that  they  were  to  be  just  like  brothers  and  sisters  : 
they  held  their  little  guests  by  the  hand,  gave 
them  the  best  seats,  showed  them  all  the  treasures 
of  their  schoolroom,  and  at  last,  when  the  piano 
sounded  a  merry  march,  they  led  the  little  visitors 
through  the  mazes  of  a  labyrinthine  parade  which 
was  to  them  a  familiar  play.  They  stopped,  drawn 
up  into  a  double  circle  with  their  teacher  in  the 
centre,  and  then  all  together  repeated  this  Christ- 
mas hymn  which  she  had  written  for  them. 

A  CHRISTMAS   HYMN. 

I  tell  of  a  far-off  land  and  time, 

And  a  tender  little  child 
Laid  in  a  manger  rude  and  low, 

Among  the  oxen  mild. 
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And  I  marvel  much  that  the  years  have  kept 

His  name  and  memory  bright, 
Until  I  see  how  his  whole  life  glowed 

With  abeam  of  God's  own  light. 

For  here,  in  the  manger  rude  and  low, 

Was  He  cradled  from  above, 
Who  long  ago  brought  down  to  us 

The  Christmas  gift  of  love. 

No  broad  rich  fields  this  child  possessed, 

To  garner  of  their  increase  ; 
But  for  us  the  golden  gift  He  brought, 

The  gospel  pure  of  peace. 

When  hatred  and  bitterness  filled  men's  hearts, 
When  the  strong  oppressed  the  weak, 

He  taught  the  lesson  of  faith  and  hope, 
And  of  charity  tender  and  meek. 

He  taught  us  to  wait  with  patience  strong, 
When  comforts  and  hopes  are  few; 

To  bear  our  hardships  for  love  of  Him, 
Saying,  "  Christ  has  borne  them  too." 

How  can  we  keep  the  Christ-child's  gifts, 

That  peace  and  love  may  come 
Like  precious  guests  to  dwell  with  us, 

And  find  in  our  hearts  a  home  ? 
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When  God  the  Father  sends  Christmas  gifts 

Of  cold  and  frost  and  snow, 
And  lonely  hearts,  and  cheerless  homes, 

And  poverty  and  woe ; 

Though  their  forms  are  strange  and  sad  to  see, 

From  omniscient  love  they  came ; 
And  they  knock  at  our  hearts  and  call  aloud 

To  open  in  Jesus'  name. 

For  poverty,  cold,  and  dreary  homes 

Are  angels  in  disguise ; 
And  touched  by  charity,  peace,  and  love, 

In  their  forms  divine  they  rise. 

Then  let  us  rejoice  at  Christmas  time, 

And  thank  our  Father  above, 
Who  sent  the  dear  Christ-child  down  to  us 

With  the  Christmas  gift  of  love. 

They  had  learned  it  so  well,  and  every  part  of  it 
had  been  so  thoroughly  explained  to  them,  that 
they  gave  a  charming  significance  to  some  of  the 
verses ;  and  you  could  see  the  "  Christmas  gift  of 
love  "  shining  out  of  their  bright  faces. 

When  the  hymn  was  ended,  they  were  all  told 
to  shut  their  eyes,  and  not  open  them  until  they 
were  ordered. 
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Presently  the  piano  began  to  be  played  as  if  it 
were  a  hundred  silver  bells  ;  and  a  harsher  jingle, 
and  sound  of  wheels,  mingled  with  its  music.  One 
little  hand  squeezed  another,  and  there  was  a 
whisper  of  Santa  Claus  and  his  sleigh-bells ;  and 
the  little  eyes  winked  hard  to  keep  shut. 

The  circle  had  been  broken  on  the  side  next 
the  folding-doors  of  the  schoolroom,  and  now  the 
children  were  told  to  join  hands  again  and  open 
eyes.  There,  in  the  centre  of  the  ring,  stood 
the  beautiful  tree.  It  wasn't  very  large,  and  it 
had  been  fastened  to  the  standard  of  a  small 
table,  and  moved  in  on  casters.  It  was  crowded 
with  toys,  and  shining  with  delicate  strings  of 
crystals,  gilded  egg-shells  and  nuts,  tinselled 
packages  of  candies,  and  long  festoons  of  popped 
corn. 

But  the  children  forgot  the  tree,  gay  as  it  was, 
in  looking  at  the  figure  that  stood  beside  it.  Was 
this  really  Santa  Claus  ?  Surely,  here  was  his  fur 
suit,  down  to  the  very  boots ;  and  he  carried  still 
the  whip  with  which  he  drove  his  ponies.  Patches 
and  sprinkles  of  snow  still  clung  to  his  scarlet 
cloak,  and  its  fur  lining  had  a  fringe  of  little 
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icicles  hanging  about  it.  Over  his  shoulder  was 
an  enormous  pack. 

"  Let  us  see  his  face,"  cried  some  of  the  chil- 
dren, who,  perhaps  doubting  the  reality  of  Santa 
Claus,  felt  sure  they  could  detect,  under  the  heavy 
fur  cap,  some  familiar  face  ;  but,  when  he  obli- 
gingly turned  towards  them,  there  were  great 
shaggy  eyebrows,  round  cheeks  of  a  shining  red, 
and  a  snowy  beard,  making,  without  the  need  of 
a  mask,  a  capital  disguise.  Only,  there  was  one 
thing  that  puzzled  them,  —  he  had  a  decidedly 
childish  mouth. 

However,  we  will  let  them  puzzle  themselves  as 
much  as  they  please ;  for  three-quarters  of  the 
children  accepted  him  at  once  as  a  "truly  Santa 
Claus."  And  we  will  see  how  he  distributed  his 
gifts. 

He  called  up  one  child  after  another.  How  did 
he  know  them  so  well  ?  He  hoped  that  one,  while 
he  gave  her  a  paper  of  candies,  wouldn't  be  so 
greedy  to-day  as  she  was  at  Thanksgiving ;  re- 
minded another  that  wax  dolls  wouldn't  bear  a 
warm  seat  near  the  stove,  as  she  had  reason  to 
know  last  year ;  distributed  games  and  puzzle? 
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with  many  merry  speeches,  and  gowns  and  petti- 
coats with  as  many  kind  ones. 

The  children  were  charmed.  Such  a  jolly  little 
Santa  Claus  they  had  never  seen  ;  and  when  at 
last  he  struck  up  a  marching  tune,  and,  placing 
himself  at  the  head,  led  them  hither  and  thither, 
backwards  and  forwards,  until  unexpectedly,  and 
very  near  the  chimney  it  was  too,  he  vanished, 
nobody  could  tell  how,  they  fairly  shouted  with 
excitement. 

Margie  came  home,  breathless  with  delight,  to 
tell  her  story  to  such  of  the  family  as  had  not 
been  there  to  see.  She  found  Anna  sitting 
quietly  in  her  own  corner,  with  her  book  as  usual. 

"O  Nan,"  she  cried,  "you  ought  to  have  been 
there !  You  never  saw  any  thing  so  splendid  as 
our  Santa  Claus.  I  must  tell  you  about  him." 

"  Suppose  I  should  tell  you  about  him,"  said 
Anna.  "  Wasn't  he  dressed  in  a  red  cloak  lined 
with  fur,  and  fur  boots  and  cap,  and  a  long  white 
beard,  and  bushy  eyebrows  ;  and,  when  he  gave 
you  your  new  tea-set,  didn't  he  say  something 
about  not  using  china  saucers  for  baking-dishes  ? " 

"Why,  how  did  you  know,  when  you  weren't 
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there?  Mamma  hasn't  told  you,  for  she  just 
came  in  with  me  ;  and  Kate  has  gone  with  May 
Leighton  to  skate;  and —  Who  did  tell  you?" 

"  Margie,"  said  Nan,  taking  her  little  sister  by 
both  hands  to  hold  her  still,  "  you  needn't  tell  all 
the  girls  ;  but  /  was  Santa  Claus." 

"  Oh  !  "  screamed  Margie.  "  Oh,  how  delight- 
ful !  I  must  tell,  I  must."  And  she  did,  I  sup- 
pose ;  for  it  wasn't  many  days  before  Anna  was 
greeted  by  all  the  schoolgirls  as  "Santa  Claus." 

"  It  was  a  great  success,  dear,"  said  her  mother 
that  night. 

"  O  mother,"  said  Anna,  "  I  wish  I  could 
always  be  Santa  Claus  !  I  mean  I  wish  I  could  al- 
ways be  in  disguise.  I  think  I  could  act  myself 
out  then,  and  not  keep  thinking  how  awkward 
I  am." 

"Dear  child,"  replied  her  mother,  "you  forget 
that  your  body  is  your  servant,  not  your  master. 
Teach  it  to  do  your  bidding,  and  do  not  be  satis- 
fied with  any  thing  short  of  the  best  service  ;  but 
remember  always  that  there  is  something  behind 
it  that  is  capable  of  glorifying  the  poorest  and 
meanest  garment  it  may  have  to  wear.  And  yet, 
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Anna,  I  want  you  to  make  your  body  beautiful, 
and  to  care  to  do  so.  I  wish  you  tried  in  the  right 
way.'* 

"  How  in  the  right  way,  mother  ? " 

"Not  by  discontent  with  its  present  state,  so 
much  as  by  a  strong  realization  of  what  it  ought 
to  be.  Do  you  remember  this,  'Know  ye  not 
that  ye  are  God's  temples  ? '  and  again,  *  Present 
your  bodies  holy,  acceptable  unto  God '  ?  I  know 
some  people  who  seem  to  me  to  be  all  the  time 
building  this  temple  worthily,  and  keeping  it  a  fair 
and  beautiful  dwelling  for  the  Spirit  of  God.  They 
believe,  and  I  want  you  to  believe,  that  it  is  just 
as  much  a  religious  duty  to  have  a  pure,  beautiful, 
strong,  and  serviceable  body,  as  it  is  to  have  a 
pure,  strong,  glorious  soul." 

"  Mother,"  said  the  child  slowly,  after  a  pause, 
"  life  is  almost  too  hard  to  live  :  there  is  so  much 
to  be  done,  —  never  any  stop,  or  you  fall  so  terri- 
bly behind.  It  is  'haste  not,  rest  not/  as  you 
said  the  other  day;  but  everybody  that  stops  to 
rest  has  to  hasten  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  I 
have  lost  so  much." 

"You  have  all  eternity  before  you,"  said  her 
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mother  gently,  "  and  all  God's  strength  to  uphold 
you  in  every  effort  towards  the  right.  '  He  always 
wins  who  sides  with  God.'  " 

Anna  went  to  sleep  with  these  last  words  on 
her  lips,  and  a  happy,  hopeful  heart  for  the  mor- 
row ;  but  she  didn't  wake  to  find  every  thing  easy, 
and  the  way  all  clear  for  a  better  life.  It  was  the 
same  struggle,  but  I  think  a  little  more  hopeful 
than  of  old. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

KATE'S     AUCTION. 

"  Following  every  voice  of  mercy 

With  a  trusting,  loving  Jieart, 
Let  us  in  life's  earnest  labor 

Still  be  sure  to  do  our  fart." 

ONE  of  the  interesting  events  of  this  winter 
was  Kate's  auction.  Not  that  she  took  out  a 
license  as  auctioneer,  put  out  a  red  flag,  and  pub- 
licly announced  her  occupation ;  but  she  quite  as 
really  held  a  veritable  auction,  and  knocked  down 
her  goods  to  the  highest  bidder  with  a  true 
auctioneer's  zeal :  and  this  is  how  it  all  happened. 
But  I  shall  have  to  go  back  a  few  years  in  order 
to  come  up  to  it  properly. 

There  is  a  little  suburb  to  X ,  which  we 

call  Guinea,  named,  I  fear  it  was,  in  the  times 
when  the  slave-traders  brought  negroes  here  from 
African  Guinea;  for  down  in  this  little  outlying 
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settlement  lived  long  ago  many  an  emancipated 

slave  of  the  old  aristocratic  families  of  X ,  who 

with  all  their  aristocracy  had  enough  self-respect 
and  humanity  to  set  their  slaves  free,  as  soon  as 
they  could  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  slavery 
was  not  a  Divine  institution. 

But  old  Caesar  and  Pompey  and  Violet  and 
their  companions  were  all  dead  and  gone  long 
before  our  present  family  of  children  were  born. 
A  little  house  where  once  had  lived  Phyllis,  the 
ancient  slave  of  Kate's  great-grandfather,  was  at 
this  time  inhabited  by  an  old  negro  woman,  feeble 
and  friendless,  and  bowed  to  the  earth  almost  by 
her  crooked  spine. 

When  Kate  was  a  little  girl,  she  first  saw  old 
Nancy  one  Sunday  morning  hobbling  slowly  along 
to  the  Methodist  church,  which  was  not  far  from 
her  own  home.  The  child  looked  upon  her  at  first 
as  a  realization  of  the  stories  she  had  sometimes 
heard  of  fairies  and  witches;  but  soon  the  little 
heart  filled  with  compassion  for  her  feebleness,  and 
she  watched  to  see  her  again  at  noon,  when  the 
morning  service  was  done.  But  at  noon  Nancy  did 
not  appear,  neither  when  the  bell  rang  for  after- 
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noon  service  ;  although,  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
there  she  was  hobbling  along  among  the  home- 
ward-bound people.  This  puzzled  the  child,  and 
half-turned  her  back  to  the  witch  and  fairy  view 
of  the  case,  until  her  mother  explained  that  the 
old  woman  was  probably  not  able  to  walk  so  far 
four  times  a  day,  and  accordingly  took  her  dinner 
to  church  with  her.  The  next  Sunday,  little  Kate 
ventured  to  peep  in  at  the  church  door  at  noon- 
time ;  and,  sure  enough,  there  was  old  Nancy  all 
alone,  crouching  by  the  stove,  and  eating  a 
cracker. 

Kate  ran  home,  burst  into  the  warm,  sunny 
dining-room,  where  a  comfortable  meal  was  al- 
ready on  the  table,  exclaiming,  "  Mother,  may  I 
bring  her  home  to  dinner?" 

"  Bring  whom  to  dinner  ? "  questioned  her 
mother  in  surprise. 

"  Why,  the  old  fairy  woman  !  She  is  eating  a 
cold  cracker,  all  alone  in  the  church.  It  isn't 
fair,"  said  the  little  girl,  all  excitement,  and 
ready  to  run  back  again  at  a  word  from  her 
mother. 

Stopping  a  minute  to  think,  her  mother  said, 
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"  Kate,  dear  child,  you  are  perfectly  right :  it  isn't 
fair  that  we  should  sit  down  to  our  good  dinner, 
and  leave  her  to  her  cracker ;  but  do  you  think 
she  would  like  to  come  in  here  among  strangers 
and  eat  her  dinner?  Wouldn't  it  be  better  for 
you  to  carry  it  to  her  there  ? " 

I  think  Kate  was  a  little  disappointed ;  but  she 
acquiesced  in  her  mother's  suggestion,  and  would 
not  eat  her  own  dinner  until  she  had  carried  a  hot 
plate  of  the  best  the  table  afforded  to  the  old 
woman  in  the  church. 

She  started  full  of  eagerness,  and  had  to 
restrain  her  desire  to  run  lest  she  should  slip  and 
spill  the  dinner ;  but  when  she  reached  the  church 
door,  and  peering  up  the  dim  aisle  saw  the  dark, 
crouching  figure,  she  was  half  tempted  to  run 
away  faster  than  she  had  come.  She  had  not, 
however,  stood  there  a  minute,  before  the  thought 
of  the  cooling  dinner  nerved  her  for  the  dread 
occasion;  and,  with  a  sudden  dash  up  the  aisle,  she 
stood  before  the  old  woman.  Setting  down  her 
basket,  she  opened  it,  and  took  out  the  plate  of 
steaming  food,  saying  to  her  astonished  bene- 
ficiary, "  I  thought  you  would  like  some  of  our 
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hot  dinner.  If  you'll  put  the  plate  in  the  basket 
when  you  are  done,  I  will  come  for  it ; "  and,  with- 
out waiting  for  thanks,  she  was  gone.  She  came 
into  the  dining-room  blushing  as  if  she  had  done 
something  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  ate  her  own 
dinner  almost  in  silence. 

The  affair  of  the  dinner  took  place  when  Kate 
was  only  eight  years  old ;  that  was  six  years 
ago.  It  was  followed  by  many  other  dinners  on 
similar  occasions,  and  at  last  by  visits  of  Kate 
and  her  mother  to  Nancy's  little  house  in  Guinea, 
—  a  house  very  familiar  to  Mrs.  Trafton,  who  used 
to  go  there  when  herself  a  child  to  see  dear  old 
Phyllis. 

Nancy  was  alone  in  the  world,  so  far  as  she 
knew ;  her  husband  had  died  when  she  had  been 
married  only  a  year,  leaving  her  with  a  very 
young  baby,  a  boy  whom  she  called  Ephraim,  — 
"a  good  Bible  name,"  she  said. 

Ephraim  had  been  a  good  son  to  her  so  long  as 
he  was  with  her  ;  but  he  had  married  at  twenty-two, 
and  had  after  some  years  removed  to  New  Bed- 
ford :  for  he  was  a  sailor,  and  the  whaling  business 
at  that  time  offered  him  a  good  chance  for  work. 
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"They  would  have  taken  me  with  them,"  said 
Nancy,  "and  Belindy  —  that's  Eph's  wife  —  was 
always  good  and  kind ;  but  I  thought  at  that  time 
that  I  should  be  able  to  do  for  myself.  I  could 
do  a  little  fine  starching  and  ironing,  and  it 
didn't  take  much  to  keep  one  old  woman.  And 
though  I  did  love  my  children,  and  they  loved  me, 
I  feared  we  mightn't  love  each  other  so  well,  nor 
be  so  happy,  if  we  lived  all  the  time  together,  as 
we  should  apart.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong.  I  some- 
times think  so  now,  when  I  feel  so  much  the  loss 
of  my  boy.  I  sometimes  wish  I  had  kept  near 
him  while  I  could ;  but  I  did  what  I  thought  was 
for  the  best,  and  left  the  rest  to  the  Lord. 

"  Ephraim  went  on  a  whaling  voyage,  and  was 
gone  three  years.  He  came  home  successful  and 
with  money  in  his  pockets.  He  wrote  me  a  good 
letter,  and  sent  me  ten  dollars  and  the  promise  of 
more,  and  said  I  must  come  and  see  the  little  girl 
that  he  himself  had  seen  for  the  first  time,  for  she 
was  born  after  he  sailed.  But  my  back  was  get- 
ting worse,  and  I  didn't  dare  to  attempt  the  jour- 
ney in  winter :  so  I  put  it  off  till  another  time. 
And  that  other  time  has  never  come ;  for  at  the 
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end  of  two  months  he  sailed  again,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  I  have  never  heard  from  him,  —  not 
one  word  from  him  nor  from  Belindy.  I  some- 
times think  I  would  give  any  thing  for  certainty, 
whatever  it  might  be ;  for  I  have  learned  the 
meaning  of  those  words  of  Scripture,  '  Hope  de- 
ferred maketh  the  heart  sick.'  " 

It  was  about  a  year  before  the  opening  of  my 
story,  that  Kate  and  her  mother  heard  from  old 
Nancy  this  account  of  her  life,  and  from  that 
time  they  had  watched  over  her  with  increased 
care  and  interest ;  but  it  became  more  and  more 
difficult  to  supply  her  wants,  which  increased 
with  her  years  and  her  infirmities. 

This  winter  Mrs.  Trafton  had  been  kept  much 
in  the  house  by  a  lame  foot,  and  upon  Kate  de- 
volved the  task  of  looking  after  Nancy.  First, 
her  fuel  was  gone ;  then,  her  bedding  was  found 
to  be  insufficient ;  next,  the  little  house  leaked, 
and  the  window  was  broken ;  and  all  the  time 
the  old  woman's  health  was  failing.  Indeed,  her 
condition  was  a  constant  anxiety  to  Mrs.  Trafton 
and  to  Kate. 

It  was  the  3d  of  January;  and  a  long  steady 
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snow-storm  had  set  in  from  the  north-east,  prom- 
ising to  be  the  great  storm  of  the  season.  On 
the  second  day  it  still  came  driving  and  swirling 
down,  and  great  white  drifts  covered  the  fences 
and  obliterated  the  roads.  Cars  were  blocked  up, 
mails  didn't  arrive,  and  even  the  schoolboys  began 
to  find  something  besides  a  joke  in  it.  But  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  there  was  a  line  of  red 
light  in  the  west,  and  Kate  sang  out  merrily,  — 

"  Evening  red  and  morning  gray, 
Sure  signs  of  a  fair  day," 

and  began  to  hunt  up  her  rubber  boots  for  an 
early  start  in  the  morning. 

"Kate,"  said  her  mother  at  tea-time,  "I  am 
wondering  how  old  Nancy  has  fared  in  this  storm. 
Could  you  possibly  go  round  there,  as  you  come 
from  school  to-morrow,  and  see  ? " 

" Certainly,"  answered  Kate ;  "if  I  wait  until 
noon,  the  roads  will  be  broken,  or  ought  to  be ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  drifts. 
I'll  go,  mamma ;  and  I  suppose  I  had  better  take 
her  a  basket  of  provisions,  for  she  is  sure  to  need 
something." 
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It  was  a  glorious  sunny  noon,  the  sky  blue  and 
cloudless,  the  snow  dazzling,  and  the  air  so  clear 
and  bracing  that  it  made  you  feel  as  if  you  could 
take  the  world  on  your  shoulders  and  carry  it 
with  buoyant  steps  forever.  Kate  went  plunging 
down  the  Guinea  road,  —  plunging,  because  no 
other  mode  of  progress  was  possible  to  her  among 
those  long,  curled  drifts.  She  made  her  way  to 
Nancy's  little  house,  and  opened  the  door  with  a 
cheerful,  "  Well,  Nancy,  how  have  you  weathered 
this  storm  ? " 

The  answer  came  faintly,  but  cheerfully,  from 
some  remote  corner ;  and,  coming  into  the  room, 
Kate  found  no  fire  in  the  little  stove,  and  the  poor 
old  woman  in  bed  to  keep  warm.  Some  wood 
had  been  brought  her  the  night  before  the  storm, 
but  very  little  of  it  was  put  in  when  the  storm 
had  so  increased  as  completely  to  cover  the  rest ; 
and  her  small  stock  had  lasted  until  just  this 
morning. 

"But  don't  trouble  yourself  about  that,  Miss 
Kate,"  she  cried.  "I  have  had  something  more 
important  than  this  to  say  to  you,  and  am  more 
glad  than  I  can  tell  to  see  your  face  to-day.  I've 
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had  a  letter,  —  a  letter  that's  kept  me  warmer 
than  any  fire  could  do,  for  it's  warmed  my  heart. 
My  boy  is  alive.  Read  the  letter ;  read  it  out  to 
me.  My  old  eyes  are  dim  with  reading  it  already ; 
but  I  can't  hear  it  too  many  times." 

So  Kate  read  aloud  the  following  letter :  — 

NEW  BEDFORD,  Jan.  the  ist,  1870. 

"It's  '71  now,"  said  Kate,  "but  that's  no 
matter." 

DEAR  AND  HONORED  MOTHER,  —  You  will  have  been 
wondering  why  you  didn't  hear  from  us  so  long;  but  the 
truth  is  i  was  so  ankshush  an'  trubbled  i  couldn't  write,  for 
i  herd  nothing  from  my  husband  by  any  ship  that  came  in, 
an'  the  owners  they  gave  him  up  for  lost,  an'  i  thoughts  i 
should  never  see  him  again,  if  i  had  a  known  any  thing  cer- 
tin  i  should  have  written  long  ago. 

But,  the  Lord  be  praised,  i  got  a  letter  yesterday;  the 
"flying  cloud"  got  in,  an'  had  met  him  at  the  Sanwich 
islands,  an'  brought  me  a  letter ;  he  expects  to  be  home  in 
march,  an'  wants  me  to  send  for  you  to  be  hear  to  meet  him 
an'  to  live  with  us  herafter. 

the  children  is  all  well,  excepting  for  the  meesles,  an' 
sends  their  duty  to  their  grandmother. 
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\  hope  you'll  come  right  off,  an'  let  me  know  when  to 
meet  you  at  the  cars  :  i  would  come  for  you  myself,  'cepting 
for  the  meesles. 

your  fectionate  daughter, 

BELINDY   BROWN. 

"  Dear  Miss  Kate,"  said  Nancy,  as  she  finished 
reading,  "you've  been  like  a  sister  to  me  in  all 
my  trouble :  will  you  help  me  to  go  to  my  chil- 
dren? And,  for  one  thing,  I  shall  be  glad  that 
I'm  not  troubling  you  and  your  good  mother  any 
more." 

Kate  was  almost  as  much  elated  by  Nancy's 
news  as  if  it  had  been  her  own ;  but  she  had  sense 
enough  to  know  that  the  warmth  of  this  letter, 
even,  wouldn't  keep  Nancy  from  freezing :  so  she 
bustled  about  the  neighborhood  until  she  found 
Sam  Dyke,  the  one-armed  man,  who  promised  to 
dig  out  Nancy's  fuel,  and  build  her  a  fire  immedi- 
ately ;  and  then,  with  only  forty  minutes  left  to 
eat  her  dinner  and  get  back  to  school,  Kate  has- 
tened home,  told  her  news  between  her  mouth- 
fuls,  and  left  the  whole  subject  to  be  discussed 
in  the  evening. 

It  was  at  once  determined  that  Nancy  should 
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go  as  soon  as  possible,  because  every  blocking 
snow-storm  made  her  life  precarious,  alone  in  that 
remote  little  house;  but  Mrs.  Trafton  was  filled 
with  regret  at  her  own  inability  to  attend  to  the 
poor  old  woman's  removal. 

"  Mother,"  said  Kate,  "  I  could  pack  her  trunk, 
I  know  I  could ;  and  Nan  would  go  down  and 
help  me  Wednesday  afternoon.  Nan  isn't  good 
at  folding,  but  she  is  capital  at  crowding  down." 

"  I've  no  doubt  you  could  do  that,  children," 
said  their  mother ;  "  but  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  done  besides  the  packing.  She  must  be  com- 
fortably clothed  for  the  journey;  and  her  furniture, 
etc.,  left  behind,  must  be  disposed  of.  There  are 
difficulties  in  the  way,  but  I  think  we  can  manage 
them." 

"I'll  find  time  to  go  down  and  see  her  to- 
morrow," said  Mr.  Trafton,  "and  then  I  can  tell 
what  is  needed." 

After  their  father's  visit,  it  was  settled  that 
Kate  should  write  a  letter  to  Belinda,  stating 
that  Nancy  would  come  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day, and  that  the  girls  might  go  down  and  pack 
for  her  on  Wednesday.  Mr.  Trafton  promised  to 
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take  her  himself  to  Boston,  and  see  her  safely  in 
the  care  of  the  conductor  for  New  Bedford. 

"I  wish  mamma  would  write  the  letter,"  said 
Kate.  "I  don't  know  how  to  begin  it,  or  what 
to  say." 

"No,"  said  her  father;  "you  know  what  you 
want  to  tell  her,  and  you  might  as  well  do  it  as 
leave  it  for  mamma." 

"  I'd  as  lief  write  it  as  not,"  said  Anna;  "but 
I  write  such  a  horrid  hand,  that  she  would  think  I 
was  nothing  but  a  child,  and  wouldn't  believe  it." 

"Write  it,  Nan,"  cried  Kate,  "that's  a  dear. 
I'm  sure  she  would  believe  it.  You'd  think  so,  if 
you  could  see  her  letter." 

So  Anna,  to  whom  no  writing  seemed  burden- 
some, despatched  a  note  the  next  morning  to 
Mrs.  Belinda  Brown,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  ;  and 
on  Wednesday  the  two  girls  went  down  to  pack. 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  day ;  but  they  made 
merry  over  their  work,  and  were  a  little  abashed 
by  the  praises  of  the  neighbors,  who  dropped 
in  to  offer  a  word  of  advice  or  a  helping  hand, 
and  perhaps  a  little  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

But,  if   I  tell  you  all  that  was  done  and   said 
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that  afternoon,  I  shall  never  reach  the  auction, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  subject  of  this  chapter: 
so  I  won't  attempt  to  describe  the  odd  old 
treasures  that  must  find  place  in  the  trunk,  and 
the  odder  remarks  that  were  made  by  the  visit 
ors,  but  only  notice  how  poor  old  Mrs.  Wood 
asked  Nancy  what  she  would  take  for  her  crock- 
ery if  she  wasn't  going  to  carry  it  with  her ; 
and  the  young  mulatto  woman  who  lived  next 
door,  with  her  first  baby,  hinted  that  "that  yer 
little  rocking-cheer  would  be  mighty  easy  to 
rock  a  baby  in,"  and  she  would  give  fifty  cents 
for  it,  if  Miss  Brown  pleased ;  to  all  of  which 
offers  Nancy  could  only  answer  that  Mr.  Traf- 
ton  had  promised  to  send  Wilkins,  the  second- 
hand furniture  dealer,  down  to  take  all  the 
things  at  his  own  appraisal  after  she  was  gone, 
and  she  must  do  just  as  he  said  about  it. 

A  quick  idea  came  into  Kate's  mind,  and 
half  onto  her  lips,  but  she  checked  it  with  the 
thought  that  she  must  ask  her  father  first  ;  and 
so  she  simply  kept  her  ears  open  and  her  mouth 
shut,  which  is  a  pretty  good  way  of  acquiring 
knowledge  on  almost  any  subject. 
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The  packing  was  done,  and  every  arrange- 
ment made  for  the  morning,  and  the  tired  girls 
faced  the  keen  west  wind  as  they  toiled  up  the 
hill  towards  home.  Presently  Kate  said  impress- 
ively, "  Anna,  do  you  know  what  I  want  to  do  ? " 

"How  should  I  know?"  answered  her  sister. 
"To  run  down  this  hill,  perhaps,  with  the  wind 
in  your  back,  instead  of  struggling  up  in  the 
face  of  it." 

"  No,  indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Kate  ;  "  something 
a  great  deal  more  important  than  that.  You 
are  always  thinking  of  such  slight  things  when 
I  mean  any  thing  serious.  I  want  to  go  down 
there  to-morrow,  or  perhaps  Saturday,  after  Nancy 
has  gone,  and  sell  those  things  to  the  neigh- 
bors myself.  Don't  you  know,  papa  said  that 
Wilkins  would  give  but  a  very  little  for  such 
things,  because  they  are  old  and  mean,  and  he 
would  want  to  make  a  profit  on  them  in  selling 
them  again  ;  but  that  was  all  papa  could  think 
of  to  do  with  them.  Now,  I  know  those  neigh- 
bors would  give  more,  —  I  heard  them  say  as 
much,  —  and,  if  papa  will  let  me,  I  will  sell 
them." 
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"I  don't  believe  he  will  let  you,"  answered 
Anna.  "You  know  he  didn't  like  very  well  to 
have  us  down  here  alone  this  afternoon.  How- 
ever, you  can  ask.  He  never  says  no  to  you." 

Kate  behaved  like  a  prudent  little  diplomatist 
that  evening.  She  waited  until  her  father  had 
finished  his  tea,  read  his  evening  paper,  and 
drawn  his  chair  up  to  the  fireside  for  a  talk 
with  the  children,  before  she  said  a  word  about 
her  plan.  Then  she  opened  it  thus,  — 

"  Papa,  I  suppose  Nancy  hasn't  any  money 
at  all?" 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  said  her  father.  "  I 
shall  pay  her  fare,  and  give  her  enough  to  ride 
up  from  the  station  in  New  Bedford,  in  case  her 
daughter  fails  to  meet  her.  Don't  be  troubled, 
little  lady;  I  will  see  to  that." 

"  What  do  you  think  her  furniture  will  bring, 
papa  ? "  was  the  next  adroit  question. 

"  I  can't  tell  exactly ;  but  Wilkins  looked  in 
there  the  other  day,  and  told  me  he  judged  it 
wouldn't  bring  more  than  five  dollars,  if  as  much. 
I  know  we  can't  make  much  by  selling  it  to  him, 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  only  way.  If  she  could 
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sell  it  to  her  neighbors,  perhaps  she  could  get 
more.  But  that  is  out  of  the  question,  for  she 
needs  every  article  to  use  up  to  the  last  moment ; 
and  I  think,  besides,  she  isn't  strong  enough, 
mind  nor  body,  to  attend  to  the  matter." 

Then  the  embryo  auctioneer  spoke  up  bravely : 
11  Papa,  I  could  go  down  next  Saturday  after- 
noon and  sell  the  things.  I  heard  the  neigh- 
bors saying  to-day  how  much  they  would  give 
for  them,  and  it  is  a  pity  Nancy  shouldn't  get 
all  she  can  for  them." 

"  You,  little  one  !  "  answered  her  father.  "  What 
do  you  know  about  selling  ?  I  don't  care  to  trust 
my  little  maiden  down  there  among  those  uncivil- 
ized people  too  often.  You  have  done  this  after- 
noon as  much  as  you  need  to,  I  think." 

"  But,  dear  papa,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  should  like 
to  do  it  so  much  ;  and  you  know  all  the  people 
down  there  know  our  family  perfectly  well,  and 
always  have ;  and  old  Debby  told  me  herself 
that  the  neighbors  wanted  to  help  Nancy,  and, 
although  they  couldn't  well  afford  to  give  her  any 
thing,  would  be  glad  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  all 
the  things  she  didn't  want  to  take  with  her ;  and 
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wouldn't  a  difference  of  five  dollars  be  a  real 
difference  to  her,  and  keep  her  from  going  to 
Ephraim  empty-handed,  to  become  a  burden, 
which  she  always  so  dreads  ?  " 

Mr.  Trafton  smiled  at  the  eager  little  face  lifted 
to  his.  "  When  my  case  comes  up  before  a  jury, 
dear,  I'll  employ  you,"  he  said,  and  added  after 
a  minute,  "We'll  talk  with  your  mother  about 
this  matter  of  Nancy's." 

Kate  clapped  her  hands,  kissed  her  father,  and 
ran  away  to  her  French  lesson,  which  must  be 
learned  before  bedtime. 

To  "  talk  with  your  mother  "  was  Mr.  Trafton's 
indirect  form  of  consent :  so  it  followed,  naturally 
enough,  that  the  key  of  Nancy's  little  house  was 
given  to  Kate  on  the  next  Saturday  afternoon  ; 
and  she  found  herself  trudging  down  the  Guinea 
road,  without  plan  of  proceedings  or  definite  pur- 
pose, other  than  the  mercenary  one  of  making  as 
much  as  possible  by  her  afternoon's  work. 

She  tapped  at  Debby's  door  as  she  passed,  to 
announce  the  sale ;  nodded  and  held  up  her  key 
to  Amelia  Johnson,  who  stood  at  the  window  dan- 
cing her  baby  ;  and  by  the  time  she  had  the  little 
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house  opened,  and  stood  in  the  sunny  doorway 
looking  for  customers,  the  neighborhood  was  alive 
with  the  news  that  Miss  Kate  had  come  down 
to  sell  Nancy's  things,  and  the  buyers  flocked 
in  to  the  sale. 

The  rocking-chair  went  first  to  Amelia,  who 
hurried  in,  baby  in  arms,  lest  it  should  be  gone. 
She  counted  down  her  fifty  cents  mostly  in  cop- 
pers, and  Kate  began  to  think  she  ought  to  have 
brought  a  basket  for  the  money.  The  table  and 
stove  were  as  promptly  disposed  of,  and  then  there 
was  a  little  pause  while  the  buyers  examined  the 
stock  in  trade. 

"  This  is  a  vary  good  teapot,"  said  Aunt  Debby, 
holding  it  up  to  the  light,  and  looking  into  it, 
"  only  it's  got  one  leetle  hole  in  the  bottom ;  but 
that  can  be  stopped  up.  And  here's  another  that's 
whole  all  but  the  broken  nose.  I'll  give  twenty 
cents  for  them  two,  miss,  if  you  please." 

"  Oh,  take  those  for  nothing ! "  began  Kate, 
utterly  forgetting  her  mercenary  principles ;  but 
she  checked  herself,  and  said,  laughing,  "  I  mustn't 
give  away  Nancy's  things,  I  suppose ;  but  I  don't 
want  to  charge  too  much  for  them." 
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"  Let's  try  this  yer  tub  an'  pail,  an'  see  if  they 
leak,"  said  a  wrinkled  old  woman  who  was  prying 
round  into  nooks  and  corners. 

"  You  git  out  now ! '  cried  the  lusty  voice  of 
fat,  comfortable  Betty  Raskins.  "I'll  take  'urn, 
without  tryin',  for  a  quarter. 

Kate  looked  on  amused  at  seeing  how  help- 
less she  was  in  the  hands  of  her  customers  ;  but 
she  knew  their  good-hearted  intentions,  and  she 
couldn't  but  realize  that  they  knew  far  more  of 
the  actual  value  of  second-hand  pails  and  tubs 
than  she  did. 

In  one  corner  stood  a  tall  young  mulatto  man 
with  his  wife,  earnestly  discussing  some  question 
of  household  economies.  Presently  the  man  said, 
"  I  don't  know  what  we  could  do  with  it,  Marthy, 
unless  we  should  drive  a  nail,  and  hang  it  up ;  I'll 
do  that,  if  you  say  so." 

"  You  see,  miss,"  explained  Martha,  turning  to 
Kate,  "we've  only  one  room,  and  Jackson  thinks 
there  ain't  no  place  for  this  chair ;  but  it's  a  mighty 
easy  one,  and  I  reckon  we'll  take  it,  at  any  rate ; " 
whereupon  Jackson  counted  out  forty  cents,  which 
a  universal  verdict  established  as  a  suitable  price. 
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And  so  the  sale  went  on,  until,  as  the  red  sun- 
set light  began  to  shine  across  the  snow,  the 
house  was  empty,  and  Kate  was  on  her  way 
home  with  what  seemed  to  her  a  vast  sum  of 
uncounted  money,  a  very  light  heart,  and  a  very 
tired  head. 

"I  believe  I  was  never  so  tired  in  my  life," 
she  said,  throwing  herself  into  the  first  chair 
when  she  reached  home.  "There's  the  money, 
Nan,  dear ;  do  count  it  for  me.  O  mamma,  I 
wish  I  could  begin  to  tell  you  how  funny  it 
has  been  this  afternoon  to  be  an  auctioneer ! " 

The  next  morning  nine  dollars  and  sixty-two 
cents  were  forwarded  to  "Mrs.  Nancy  Brown, 
care  Mrs.  Ephraim  Brown,  New  Bedford,  Mass.," 
to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  Kate,  and  a  little  to 
the  pride  of  her  father. 

Somehow  the  story  of  the  auction  got  noised 
abroad,  and  in  a  few  days  Kate  heard  of  it 
at  school ;  and  even  Mr.  Trafton's  gentleman 
friends  said  to  him,  "You  have  a  capable  little 
daughter,  Trafton.  It  seems  she  has  gone  into 
business  already." 

"  It  takes  Kitty  Trafton  to  do  that,"  said  May 
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Ellis  to  a  group  of  girls,  on  their  way  to  school. 
"  I  wish  we  were  all  as  smart." 

"  Well,  I  don't  wish  so  at  all,"  answered 
Nellie  Langdon.  "  I  think  we  can  find  some- 
thing better  to  do  than  to  spend  our  afternoons 
down  in  Guinea  among  the  very  lowest  class  of 
people.  I  am  sure  my  father  wouldn't  let  me, 
if  I  wanted  to." 

There  were  two  or  three  girls  who  sided  with 
Nellie ;  but  the  majority  praised  Kate,  and  talked 
about  her,  until  she  grew  to  taking  it  for 
granted  —  although  I  think  it  was  quite  uncon- 
sciously that  she  did  so  —  that  she  was  a  little 
superior  to  her  companions,  and  she  began  to 
give  them  advice,  and  dictate  to  them  when 
any  question  of  duty  came  up  for  consideration, 
until  a  sort  of  self-satisfied  complacency  made 
itself  apparent  in  her  demeanor,  which,  if  the 
girls  did  not  recognize  at  school,  her  mother 
became  quite  aware  of  at  home,  and  waited  and 
watched,  as  only  the  mothers  can,  for  the  right 
opportunity  to  correct  it. 

But  there  is  a  stronger,  more  watchful,  even 
more  tender  power  than  a  mother's,  that  will 
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never  let  us  go  too  far  astray  without  a  warn- 
ing ;  and  so  Kate  was  all  unwittingly  walking  a 
road  that  led  to  a  new  view  of  life,  when  she 
would  stand  high  enough  to  see  that  a  divine 
dissatisfaction  is  better  than  a  less  celestial 
complacency. 
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THE    FLOOD   AT  THE  MILL. 

"  With  self-forgetting  tenderness  of  heart?  —  WORDSWORTH. 

WHILE  Kate  went  on  in  this  way  from  one 
success  to  another,  Anna,  who  felt  herself  left 
far  behind  in  the  race,  was  yet  full  of  admira- 
tion for  her  sister's  efficiency  and  energy,  and 
wished  often  and  often  that  she  could  be  like 
her. 

"If  I  could  ever  make  papa  as  proud  of  me 
as  he  is  of  Kate,"  she  thought,  "  if  I  could 
ever  see  mamma  trust  me  as  she  does  her,  I 
should  be  so  happy ; "  and  sometimes  these 
thoughts  ended  in  tears,  sometimes  in  a  moody 
discontent,  sometimes  (though  rarely)  in  a  great, 
earnest  struggle  for  improvement.  It  was  in 
one  of  these  times  of  effort  that  Anna  resolved 
to  do  something  that  should  surprise  and  please 
both  father  and  mother. 
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A  school  exhibition  was  approaching,  and 
compositions  were  to  be  written  for  a  prize. 
Anna  resolved  to  do  her  utmost  to  gain  it ;  and 
her  whole  thought  was  of  the  pleasure  it  would 
give  her  parents,  and  that  for  once  they  should 
feel  that  she  had  done  well  and  earned  a  suc- 
cess. 

How  hard  she  worked  at  that  composition, 
how  many  -times  she  reconstructed  each  sen- 
tence, how  carefully  she  copied  it,  that,  in  spite 
of  her  awkward  and  childishly  large  hand-writing, 
it  might  present  at  the  outset  an  aspect  that 
would  at  least  win  for  it  a  favorable  reading ! 
With  what  a  beating  heart  she  handed  it  in ! 

The  great  day  arrived.  The  girls  were  in 
their  best  dresses,  and  even  Anna  had  taken 
unusual  pains  about  her  hair,  her  teeth,  her 
clean  ruffles  and  bright  ribbons ;  but  now  she 
sat  in  a  dreamy  state  among  her  schoolmates, 
unconscious  of  the  crowded  room,  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  exercises,  and  indeed  of  every  thing 
but  the  one  fact  that  at  three  o'clock  the  read- 
ing of  compositions  would  take  place,  and  that 
the  prize  one  would  be  the  last. 
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Three  o'clock  came ;  and  Mr.  C.  announced 
that  of  all  the  compositions  prepared  six  had 
been  selected  as  the  best,  and  that  they  would 
now  be  read,  the  last  being  the  one  to  which 
the  prize  had  been  awarded.  "And  I  may  say," 
he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  I  think  I  may  say, 
without  injustice  to  any  of  the  others,  that  we 
had  no  hesitation  whatever  in  deciding  which 
among  them  all  was  most  worthy  of  the  award." 

Some  of  the  girls  exchanged  conscious  looks. 
There  was  a  little  murmured  talk  among  the 
audience,  and  then  the  reading  began. 

Anna  felt  her  cheeks  growing  crimson,  as  one, 
then  two,  then  three,  was  read ;  and  her  own  had 
not  appeared.  The  fourth  was  begun ;  and  a 
sudden  thought,  that,  after  all,  perhaps  hers  was 
not  even  one  of  the  six,  made  her  heart  beat  fast. 
She  could  hardly  wait  for  the  fifth ;  and  when 
that,  too,  was  read,  and  it  was  not  hers,  a  choking 
feeling  came  in  her  throat,  and  for  an  instant  she 
thought  of  rushing  out  of  the  room.  She  couldn't 
hear  what  was  coming  next,  she  couldn't  possibly. 
It  meant  too  much  for  her  of  joy,  or  of  grief  and 
disappointment.  But  to  leave  her  seat,  and  push 
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her  way  through-  the  crowded  room,  seemed 
equally  impossible ;  and  so  she  sat  and  listened, 
listened  breathlessly,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  for  full 
five  minutes.  For  Mr.  C.  was  turning  over  some 
papers  on  his  desk  for  an  instant  before  he  took 
up  one,  the  familiar  look  of  which  made  Anna 
suddenly  shut  her  eyes  and  turn  pale,  and  read 
the  title,  "  Spring  in  the  Pine  Woods."  The  girls 
looked  from  one  to  another.  Most  of  them  had 
confided  their  subjects,  in  strictest  confidence,  to 
their  intimate  friends  ;  but  nobody  had  heard  of 
"Spring  in  the  Pine  Woods."  Anna  held  one 
hand  tight  with  the  other,  and  looked  straight 
before  her,  with  her  face  so  pale,  that,  as  the 
girls  said  afterwards,  "  Nobody  could  have  guessed 
it  was  hers,  because  she  didn't  blush." 

It  wasn't  a  composition  of  sentimental  generali- 
ties about  spring  with  its  freshness  and  beauty 
succeeding  winter's  frosts  and  snows,  but  a  simple, 
natural  account  of  things  that  her  own  eyes  had 
seen, — changes  that  she  had  watched,  both  among 
the  plants  and  the  birds  and  animals  in  the  woods 
in  spring ;  and  the  whole  told  so  well,  that  the 
manner  was  as  good  as  the  matter. 
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Everybody  was  wondering,  when,  at  the  end, 
Mr.  C.  read  the  name  and  age,  "Anna  Bradford 
Trafton  ;  twelve  years,  eight  months."  Then 
Anna's  head  sunk  upon  her  desk,  and  the  hot 
blood  rushed  up  to  the  very  roots  of  her  hair. 
She  heard  the  little  round  of  applause  that  fol- 
lowed from  the  girls  and  their  sympathetic  par- 
ents ;  and  presently  she  felt  a  small  hand  slide 
itself  into  hers,  and  guessed  by  its  softness  that 
Lillian  Greely,  a  very  shy  and  gentle  girl  who  sat 
near  her,  wanted  to  express  her  congratulations. 
All  the  rest  was  like  a  dream  to  her,  —  a  happy 
dream  ;  but,  alas  !  a  short  one.  The  exhibition 
was  over.  Anna  had  received  compliments  which 
she  hardly  knew  how  to  answer  ;  and  she  was 
hurrying  away  to  gain,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
her  home,  which  for  once  was  to  be  proud  of 
her,  when  she  accidentally  overheard  two  gentle- 
men speaking  together  of  the  exhibition  which 
they  had  just  left.  One  asked  the  other,  "Who 
was  the  girl  that  wrote  that  prize  composi- 
tion ?  " 

"  It  was  that  slip-shod  daughter  of  Trafton's," 
was  the  reply.  "  I  was  astonished.  I  could  easily 
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have  believed  that  her  sister,  that  bright,  pretty 
little  Kate,  might  have  done  it." 

That  was  all  the  poor  child  heard,  "  That  slip- 
shod daughter  of  Traftons"  All  her  pleasure 
was  gone,  all  her  pride  gone,  in  one  instant.  She 
was  a  disgrace  to  her  family,  not  an  honor. 
She  turned  through  the  back  streets,  pulled  her 
veil  over  her  face,  and  fled  home,  —  home,  and  up 
to  her  own  room,  buried  her  face  on  her  pillow, 
and  cried. 

There  her  mother  found  her,  caressed  and  kissed 
her,  told  her  how  delighted  were  all  the  family  at 
her  success,  and  won  her  at  last  to  a  smile.  She 
came  down  to  tea  presently  with  wet  eyes  and 
flushed  cheeks,  and  her  parents  attributed  all  her 
emotion  to  the  excitement  she  had  passed  through. 
For  she  couldn't  tell,  —  no,  she  couldn't  even  bear 
to  think  of  "that  slip-shod  daughter  of  Traf ton's." 
It  kept  coming  up  to  her,  that  ugly  vision  of  a 
careless,  ill-dressed,  untidy,  awkward  girl  ;  and 
she  thought,  "  That's  what  I  am,  and  I  can  never 
be  any  different."  And  it  was  many  days,  even 
weeks,  before  she  lost  sight  of  .it. 

In  the  mean  time,  her  father  and  mother  be- 
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came  anxious  about  her  health ;  and  Mr.  Trafton 
said  one  day  to  his  wife,  "  We  must  send  Anna  up 
to  the  Mill  for  a  few  weeks.  That  will  set  her 
up  better  than  any  thing  we  can  do  at  home/' 

"Yes,"  replied  her  mother,  "the  best  place 
in  the  world  for  Anna  is  the  Mill.  Martha  will 
take  the  utmost  care  of  her,  and  there  is  no  place 
she  loves  so  well  as  those  woods  and  that  river." 

So  the  next  week  Anna  went  to  the  Mill. 

The  Mill  was,  indeed,  a  delightful  place  on  the 
banks  of  a  little  stream  that  poured  its  waters 
into  the  Merrimac.  It  was  a  grist-mill,  and  its 
wheels  were  turned  by  the  tide  which  was  shut 
in  by  gates  above  the  mill. 

All  the  borders  of  the  stream  were  rich  in 
flowers,  the  meadow  full  of  bog-bean,  damp  nooks 
bright  with  painted  trillium,  rocks  round  which 
clustered  scarlet  columbines,  and  grassy  banks 
where  harebells  brought  down  the  blue  of  the 
July  sky;  and  the  woods  were  suggestive  of  fairies 
and  brownies,  and  all  sorts  of  sylvan  nymphs 
imprisoned  in  trees,  gnarled  old  oaks,  or  birches 
so  young  and  lithe  that  they  had  almost  a  human 
grace  as  they  clustered  together  in  the  sunshine. 
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It  was  to  this  refreshing  place  that  Anna  went 
one  day  late  in  March,  and  it  was  good  old  Mar- 
tha and  her  husband  Stephen  who  received  with 
open  arms  the  grandchild  of  their  former  em- 
ployers ;  for  they  had  been,  in  their  younger 
days,  servants  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Trafton's 
father. 

.  "  Don't  be  afraid  of  letting  her  be  out  of  doors, 
Martha,"  said  Mr.  Trafton,  when  he  left  her. 
"  Her  mother  has  provided  her  with  stout  boots 
and  warm  clothing ;  and  she  has  quite  enough,  or 
too  much,  of  in-door  life  at  home." 

Anna  was  left  at  the  Mill  at  this  dreariest  time 
of  all  the  year ;  but  she  soon  found  enough  to 
interest  her,  for  the  book  of  nature  opened  itself 
readily  to  Anna,  and  the  shy,  awkward  child  felt 
always  at  her  ease  and  happy  out  of  doors.  She 
wandered  through  the  leafless  woods  with  eyes 
awake  to  the  beauty  of  every  bit  of  moss  or  lichen, 
every  crimson  tree-mushroom,  or  downy  fern 
frond  pushing  its  round  head  through  the  damp, 
dead  leaves  ;  and  she  sang  out  clear  and  loud,  in  a 
sort  of  recognition  of  the  elfin  denizens  of  the 
woodlands,  — 
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"  Up  the  airy  mountain, 

Down  the  rocky  glen, 
We  dare  not  go  a-hunting, 

For  fear  of  little  men. 

Wee  folks,  good  folks,  trooping  all  together ; 
Green  jacket,  red  cap,  and  gay  cock's  feather." 

The  second  day  of  her  visit,  a  warm  southerly 
rain  came  on  in  the  afternoon ;  and  Anna,  who 
couldn't  well  continue  her  morning's  ramble  be- 
cause of  the  mud,  went  down  to  the  mill  to  see 
Bridget  and  her  baby. 

Owen  and  Bridget  lived  in  the  mill  itself,  two 
rooms  of  which  had  been  finished  off  for  their  oc- 
cupation ;  and  if  they  could  see  the  water  through 
the  cracks  of  the  floor,  and  did  feel  an  occasional 
breeze,  when  the  wind  was  westerly,  that  sent  all 
the  light  articles  fluttering  round  the  room,  it  was 
yet  a  comfortable  and  cheery  home  to  them ;  and, 
since  the  baby  came,  there  had  been  no  happier 
family  to  be  found  in  all  the  country  round. 

Anna  loved  little  babies,  but  she  was  afraid  to 
take  or  tend  them  when  any  one  who  would  criti- 
cise her  awkwardness  was  by  to  see.  Bridget, 
however,  was  far  from  any  spirit  of  criticism  ;  and 
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Anna  grew  as  rosy  and  merry  as  the  baby  that 
she  cuddled  and  trotted  and  tossed  until  her  arms 
ached. 

In  the  gray  twilight,  under  the  dripping  trees, 
Anna  went  home,  as  she  called  Martha's  house. 
A  bright  wood-fire,  a  cosey  round  tea-table,  a  sing- 
ing tea-kettle,  and  Martha's  kind,  homely  face 
beaming  over  it  all,  made  a  picture  well  worth 
seeing. 

When  supper  was  over,  Anna  begged  of  Martha 
some  story  of  the  old  times,  —  "  something  about 
my  grandmother,  Martha,"  she  said,  knowing  well 
that  her  grandmother  was  a  subject  on  which 
Martha  was  most  willing  to  talk. 

Martha  stopped  to  set  the  heel  of  her  stocking ; 
and  then,  laying  the  knitting-work  on  her  knees  for 
a  minute,  she  looked  into  the  far  distance,  as  if 
she  were  looking  back  through  the  long  years  for 
a  familiar  face,  and  presently  she  asked,  "  Did  I 
ever  tell  you  about  Cato  ?  That  isn't  exactly  a 
story  about  your  grandmother,  and  yet  it'll  show 
you  a  little  what  a  dear  heart  she  was." 

"About  Cato?  No,"  said  Anna.  "I  never 
heard  of  Cato.  Who  was  he  ?  " 
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"Well,  my  dear,"  resumed  Martha,  "it  isn't 
likely  your  great-grandfather  would  keep  slaves 
now  if  he  were  alive,  and  I  don't  know  as  he  can 
be  blamed  for  following  the  custom  of  his  times  ; 
but  it  seems  strange  enough  to  talk  about  it  in 
these  days. 

"  Cato  was  a  negro  boy,  a  slave  of  your  great 
grandsir',  when  your  grandmother  was  a  little  girl, 
maybe  about  your  own  age.  Cato  was  a  smart, 
likely  fellow,  straight  and  good  looking.  He  used 
to  stand  behind  his  master's  chair  to  tend  table. 
One  day  he  said  suddenly,  as  he  was  taking  away 
the  dessert,  *  Massa  Sprague,  I'm  going  to  run 
away  to-night.' 

" '  Very  well,  Cato,'  said  his  master,  '  you  can 

go-' 

" '  I'm  goin'  out  the  front-door,  sar,  when  I  go/ 
said  Cato. 

"  '  Very  well,  you  can  go  out  the  front-door/ 
said  his  master. 

"  No  more  was  thought  of  the  matter  until  next 
morning,  when  no  Cato  appeared.  He  had  really 
run  away.  He  was  quite  in  earnest,  and  thought 
he  had  made  it  all  right  by  confessing  beforehand." 
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"  That  was  good,"  said  Anna,  "  but  what  had 
it  to  do  with  my  grandmother  ?  " 

"Oh,  I'm  coming  to  that,  child  !  "  said  Martha. 
"  That  part  I  was  witness  of  myself.  It  was  when 
your  grandmother  came  near  dying  with  the  lung- 
fever.  Your  mother  was  a  young  girl,  away  at 
school ;  and  your  aunt  Lizzie  and  me  were  taking 
care  of  the  dear  lady  day  and  night,  fearing  every 
day  would  be  the  last.  One  morning,  —  we'd 
been  up  all  night,  —  and  as  we  thought  she  really 
seemed  a  trifle  more  comfortable,  I'd  persuaded 
Miss  Lizzie  to  go  and  lie  down  for  an  hour  or  two. 
I  was  sitting  there  very  quiet,  watching  your 
grandmother  as  she  slept,  when  Betsey  —  you 
remember  old  Betsey  yourself  —  softly  opened 
the  door,  and  beckoned  me  out.  I  went  on  tip- 
toe, and  followed  her  down-stairs.  There  in  the 
kitchen  sat  a  tall,  strong-built,  good-looking  black 
man. 

"  '  He  wouldn't  go,  Marthy,'  explained  Betsey, 
'without  making  sure  whether  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  see  the  missis.  I  told  him  he  couldn't ; 
but  he  wanted  to  leave  a  message,  so  I  called 
you.' 
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"  The  man  stood  up,  cleared  his  throat  a  little, 
and  then  said,  '  Will  you  tell  her,  if  she  is  able  to 
hear,  that  I'm  Cato ;  I  think  she'll  remember  me, 
little  Mistress  Patty.  I  live  in  Exeter,  and  have 
a  wife  and  three  children,  and  a  good  trade.  I've 
walked  down  here  a-purpose  to  see  Mistress  Patty 
once  again.' " 

"  Oh,"  said  Anna,  "  I  wish  she  could  have  seen 
him  !  " 

"  So  did  she,"  answered  Martha,  "  so  did  she, 
when,  a  week  after,  I  told  her  about  his  visit  ;  but 
it  would  have  endangered  her  life  to  see  anybody 
then,  and  it  was  all  we  could  do." 

As  she  stopped  speaking,  the  door  opened ;  and 
Owen  from  the  mill  put  in  his  head,  and  asked 
Stephen  if  he  would  please  step  outside  a  bit. 

Stephen  came  back  presently  for  his  overcoat 
and  a  lantern.  It  seemed,  he  said,  as  if  the  ice 
might  be  breaking  up,  and  it  was  best  to  see  that 
every  thing  was  safe.  When  he  came  again,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  it  wouldn't  be  twenty- 
four  hours  before  the  river  would  be  clear,  Anna 
became  greatly  excited  at  the  prospect  of  being 
there  to  see  the  great  spring  freshet,  a  sight  she 
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had  always  longed  for.  At  first  she  proposed  to 
sit  up  all  night,  but  finally  consented  to  go  to  bed, 
on  condition  that  she  should  be  called  if  they 
heard  the  least  cracking;  but  the  night  passed 
quietly,  and  it  was  not  until  early  morning  that 
the  ice  began  to  move.  It  cracked  and  crowded, 
piling  itself  cake  over  cake,  as  if  eager  to  push 
its  way  to  the  sea.  It  pressed  up  the  banks,  tear- 
ing away  the  earth,  and  sometimes  loosening  the 
young  trees  that  stood  near ;  and  all  the  time  its 
power  seemed  to  increase,  as  the  great  mass 
behind  pressed  down  upon  it. 

Anna  could  not  stay  in  the  house,  even  though 
the  rain  continued  steadily  through  all  the  day. 
There  was  a  fascination  for  her  in  the  wild  scene  ; 
the  ice,  so  dead  and  immobile  all  winter,  had 
become  alive  and  strong,  and  cruel  as  it  was  cold. 
A  hundred  times  that  day  she  found  herself 
repeating  the  "  Ancient  Mariner's  "  words,  — 


'  The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 

The  ice  was  all  around  ; 

It  cracked  and  growled  and  roared  and  howled 
Like  noises  in  a  swound." 
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Before  night  it  had  opened  its  way  seaward, 
and  was  floating  out  on  the  dark,  tossing  water  ; 
and  the  warm  southerly  rain  still  fell. 

Stephen  came  in  at  tea-time,  wet  through,  and 
with  an  anxious  face.  "  I  have  never  seen  the 
river  so  high,"  said  he,  "  as  it  is  to-night.  To  be 
sure,  it  has  fallen  a  little  now,  for  the  tide  turned 
at  half-past  three  o'clock  ;  but  this  southerly  wind 
and  rain  are  melting  the  snows  up  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  I  think  we  may  look  for  something  of  a 
freshet.  I  told  Owen  he  had  best  bring  his  fam- 
ily up  here  for  the  night ;  the  mill  stands  out  over 
the  stream  so,  that  they  might  get  flooded,  if 
nothing  more." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Martha,  "they  ought  to  come  ; 
there's  the  kitchen  chamber  all  ready  for  them." 
But,  while  they  were  speaking,  Owen  stepped  in 
to  say  that  the  water  had  fallen  an  inch  or  more, 
that  he  never  failed  to  wake  at  high  tide,  and  that 
he  thought  there  would  be  no  danger  in  staying 
in  the  mill  that  night,  no  danger  certainly  before 
the  tide  turned ;  and  he,  as  he  said  before,  should 
be  awake  for  that. 

Old  Stephen  was  uneasy  all  the  evening,  and 
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went  more  than  once  down  to  the  mill;  but, 
coming  in  at  ten  o'clock,  he  said  all  looked  fair 
for  the  night,  and  they  had  better  go  to  bed.  For 
Martha  was  still  sitting  in  the  chimney-corner; 
and  Anna,  weary  from  her  day  of  excitement,  and 
yet  too  much  interested  in  the  progress  of  the 
freshet  to  be  willing  to  go  to  bed,  was  curled  up 
on  the  lounge,  trying  hard  to  keep  awake. 

Anna  was  soon  in  bed  and  asleep,  so  was 
Martha;  but  Stephen,  with  a  premonition  of  dan- 
ger, was  awake  and  watchful. 

Down  at  the  mill  Bridget  had  put  little  Mamie 
to  bed;  and,  having  unbounded  faith  in  Owen's 
opinion  of  the  freshet,  she  was  now  sound  asleep 
herself  beside  the  child.  At  ten  o'clock  Owen  went 
out  with  his  lantern  to  look  at  the  water;  and, 
satisfying  himself  that  all  was  safe,  he  went  to  bed 
and  to  sleep,  feeling  sure  of  waking  at  flood-tide. 

It  wanted  yet  an  hour  to  that  time,  when 
Bridget  was  disturbed  by  a  splashing  of  water, 
unlike  the  usual  noise  of  the  stream  as  it 
flowed  under  the  mill.  In  an  instant  she  had 
roused  her  husband.  "  Rise,  Owen,"  she  cried, 
"and  see  how  is  the  water." 
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Owen  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  stood  half  way  to 
his  knees  in  water. 

"Biddy,"  he  said,  "hand  me  that  baby."  And 
Biddy,  without  a  word,  wrapped  her  petticoat 
round  the  still  sleeping  child,  and  put  her  in  her 
father's  arms.  Owen  strode  to  the  window.  He 
dared  not  open  the  door  lest  he  should  flood  the 
room ;  but  one  landward  window  opened  almost 
upon  a  high  bank,  and  he  could  dimly  see  that  the 
water  had  not  yet  reached  that  level.  He  was 
out  of  the  window  in  an  instant,  bidding  his  wife 
follow  quickly. 

Up  at  the  other  house  Anna  was  dreaming  of  a 
great  bright  light  that  came  towards  her  over 
tossing  waves  ;  as  it  neared,  she  could  see  that  it 
seemed  to  surround  and  uphold  a  beautiful  rosy 
baby,  that  held  out  its  little  arms  to  her. 

"  I  will  take  it,"  she  cried  out  in  her  sleep,  and 
started  up  in  bed.  A  bright  light  shone  in  at  her 
doorway  from  a  lamp  in  the  entry  outside,  and  she 
heard  Bridget's  voice  asking,  "Where  can  I  put 
the  little  one  ? " 

"I  will  take  it,"  cried  Anna,  repeating  the 
words  almost  mechanically,  still  half  in  a  dream. 
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But  this  was  no  dream ;  for  in  a  minute 
Bridget's  little  Mamie  was  in  her  bed,  and  with  a 
hearty,  "May  the  holy  Virgin  bless  you,  Miss 
Anna,"  Bridget  was  gone. 

Anna  laid  herself  down  for  a  minute  beside  the 
baby,  who  still  slept  quietly.  She  was  hardly 
awake  enough  to  realize  that  something  must  have 
happened ;  but  presently  the  noises  below  made 
it  evident  that  Martha  and  Stephen  were  both  up, 
and  slipping  softly  out  of  bed,  that  she  might  not 
wake  the  baby,  Anna  hurried  on  her  clothes  and 
ran  down-stairs.  Lanterns  were  moving  back 
and  forth  between  the  house  and  the  mill,  and  in 
the  dim  light  she  could  see  that  Stephen  stood 
on  the  bank  and  received  from  Owen  such  things 
as  he  could  pass  out  of  the  window.  Martha  had 
started  the  fire,  and  put  on  her  kettle  for  a  hot 
cup  of  coffee  for  the  men  ;  and  she  told  Anna  that 
Bridget  had  gone  down  into  the  mill,  in  spite  of 
her  remonstrances,  to  try  to  save  her  baby's 
clothes. 

Anna  wrapped  a  great  cloak  about  her,  and 
went  out  on  to  the  doorstep.  Every  thing  was 
gray  and  dripping,  and  the  river  flowed  by  with 
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a  strong,  rushing  sound.  There  was  a  faint  light 
in  the  east,  and  the  lanterns  looked  dull  in  the 
pale  gleam  of  the  dawn.  She  looked  at  the  mill, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  that  it  shook  with  the  shock 
of  the  rushing  water ;  but,  when  she  looked  again, 
she  convinced  herself  that  it  was  only  the  waving 
of  the  bare  elm-boughs  against  the  building,  that 
had  deceived  her. 

Turning  to  the  other  side,  she  was  watching 
the  strange,  wierd  poplars  that  stood  between  her 
and  the  eastern  light,  when  she  heard  a  shout 
that  was  lost,  almost  before  it  was  uttered,  in  a 
great  crashing,  groaning  noise  in  the  direction  of 
the  mill.  She  turned ;  and  what  was  her  horror 
to  see  Stephen  standing  alone  on  the  bank,  and 
a  part  of  the  mill,  with  Owen  and  Bridget  in  it, 
floating  down  the  stream  ! 

She  ran  up  the  road  as  far  as  the  water  would 
let  her,  calling  loudly  to  Stephen,  though  for 
what,  she  couldn't  tell.  But  Stephen  .  didn't 
answer  or  look  back  :  he  was  hurrying  with  great 
strides  to  the  point  that  made  out  into  the  stream 
a  few  rods  lower  down,  probably  with  some  vain 
hope  of  offering  help  to  the  castaways.  But,  long 
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before  he  reached  it,  the  building  had  swept  by ; 
and  they  could  see  now  plainly  that  it  was  not 
only  torn  from  its  foundations,  but  much  shat- 
tered in  the  process.  The  current  was  tremen- 
dous, and  the  river  still  so  encumbered  with  ice 
that  to  attempt  to  go  out  in  a  boat  was  not  only 
useless,  but  impossible,  even  if  the  wreck  had  not 
been  carried  off  too  fast  to  promise  any  hope  of 
success  in  such  an  effort. 

Anna  gazed  after  it  in  dismay,  and  would  have 
vainly  followed  down  the  river-bank,  as  she  saw 
Stephen  doing ;  but  a  sudden  thought  of  the  baby 
checked  her  and  she  hurried  back  to  the  house, 
all  a  little  mother's  heart  awakening  in  her  for 
that  poor  baby. 

It  was  well  for  her,  that,  as  she  entered  the 
house,  a  rousing  cry  from  baby  sent  her  up-stairs 
like  a  flash ;  for  otherwise  she  would  have  fallen 
on  Martha's  neck,  and  cried  herself. 

"My  baby,  my  poor  baby,"  she  said  tenderly, 
and  keeping  back  her  own  tears.  "Come  to 
Anna,  and  have  nice  porridge."  And,  wrapping 
the  child  in  the  blanket,  she  ran  down  to  the 
warm  kitchen  with  it. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

ANNA'S   BABY. 

"  Do  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  you ;  the  next  -will  already  have 
become  plain" 

ANNA   TO   HER   MOTHER. 

MILLS,  March  31,  1871. 

MY  DEAR  MOTHER,  —  I  shall  never  want  to  read  any  of 
those  books  again;  I  mean  those  sensational  stories  that 
you  don't  like  to  have  me  read.  I  have  seen  something 
real,  and  now  I  shall  never  want  those  any  more. 

You  must  have  heard  of  the  freshet,  you  must  have  seen 
the  ice  go  down  river.  But  you  didn't  see  it,  so  cruel,  so 
strong,  tearing  away  the  earth  and  the  trees,  and  prying  up 
the  foundation  beams  of  the  mill ;  for  that  is  what  Stephen 
says  it  must  have  done,  for  the  rise  of  the  water  alone 
couldn't  have  carried  away  the  building. 

I  can't  forget  it,  mother.  I  see  it  now,  floating  down  the 
stream,  and  Bridget  crying  out  for  her  baby,  and  Owen 
watching  on  every  side  for  a  chance  to  reach  the  shore.  I 
didn't  think  then  that  they  would  be  utterly  lost.  I  sup- 
posed they  would  reach  land  somewhere.  But  when  they 
came  near  the  bridge,  where  there  was  an  ice-pack  between 
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them  and  the  shore,  they  succeeded  in  getting  upon  the  ice, 
and  the  mill  floated  down  the  river  without  them.  There 
were  people  on  the  shore  with  poles  and  ropes,  but  the  ice 
was  all  the  time  shifting  and  turning ;  and,  oh,  mother,  they 
slipped  off,  and  went  under,  and  now  little  Mamie  is  an 
orphan ! 

The  last  thing  her  mother  did  for  her  was  to  put  her  into 
my  arms,  and  blessed  me  because  I  said,  "  I  will  take  her." 
I  will  tell  you  sometime  about  a  dream  I  had,  but  1  can't 
write  it  now. 

Mother,  dear,  couldn't  we  take  this  baby  ?  Martha  is  old, 
and  has  enough  to  do  already ;  and  you  know  Owen  and 
Bridget  had  just  come  to  this  country,  and  had  no  near  rela- 
tions here  ;  and  the  baby  has  slept  with  me,  and  I  have  fed 
her,  and  dressed  her,  and  taken  care  of  her,  and  she  is  so 
sweet.  And,  mother,  you  know  you  told  me  once  to  do 
what  was  right,  and  leave  the  consequences  to  God.  Isn't 
it  right  to  take  care  of  her  now?  And  when  she  grows  older 
perhaps  she  can  take  care  of  herself,  or  something ;  but  now, 
only  think,  she  hasn't  any  mother. 

I  am  coming  home  next  week.     May  I  bring  her? 

Your  loving  daughter, 

ANNA. 


When  Anna's  letter  was  read  at  the  tea-table 
the  next  evening,  Margie  cried,  and  her  mother's 
eyes  even  were  dim  with  tears. 
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Will  was  the  first  one  to  volunteer  an  opinion. 
"Guess  we'd  better  take  her,  hadn't  we,  papa?" 

"Easy  for  you  to  say  so,  Will,"  said  Kate. 
"  You're  the  only  one  that  wouldn't  take  any  care 
of  her." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  retorted  Will ;  and 
he  mentally  resolved  to  draw  her  out  in  the  baby- 
carriage  some  day  if  she  were  taken. 

"  There  are  so  many  things  to  be  considered," 
said  Mrs.  Trafton. 

"And  first  of  them  all,"  interrupted  her  hus- 
band, "is  your  July  visit  to  the  seashore,  which 
you  need  imperatively,  and  which  can't  be  given 
up  for  any  baby  in  the  land." 

"It  is  like  a  story-book,"  said  Kate.  "A  little 
adopted  child,  only  think  of  it  !  I'll  try  to  do 
what  I  can,  if  she  comes  ;  but  I  am  so  very  busy 
now  with  my  lessons,  that  I  don't  see  what  I  can 
do." 

"That's  true,  dear,"  replied  her  father,  "and 
Anna,  too,  is  busy  with  hers.  It  was  a  good,  gen^ 
erous  impulse  in  her  to  want  to  take  this  baby, 
but  I  fear  she  can't  carry  it  out." 

There   was    more    earnest    talk    between    the 
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father  and  mother,  after  the  children  had  gone  to 
bed ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  next  morning 
Mrs.  Trafton  wrote  to  Anna  the  following  letter. 

X ,  April  2,  1871. 

MY  DEAR  CHILD,  —  Your  letter  came  yesterday,  and  we 
couldn't  help  crying  over  its  sad  story.  I  am  very  glad  that 
my  little  daughter  should  prove  so  useful  at  such  a  time. 

Don't  think  I  am  unmindful  of  all  you  say  so  earnestly 
about  adopting  the  baby,  when  I  tell  you  that  your  father  and 
I  cannot  yet  quite  make  up  our  minds  on  the  subject.  You 
may  bring  her  home  with  you  next  Monday,  and  keep  her  a 
week  at  least,  while  we  consider  what  it  is  best  to  do.  Do 
not  doubt  that  we  will  find  a  good  home  for  the  poor  little 
thing.  You  are  right  about  Martha :  she  certainly  has 
already  enough  to  do. 

We  shall  expect  you  Monday  by  the  stage.  Are  you  sure 
that  you  can  bring  the  baby  yourself?  If  not,  you  had 
best  ask  Martha  to  come  with  you,  and  we  will  gladly  pay 
her  fare. 

With  much  love  from  us  all, 

MOTHER. 

Anna  received  this  letter  with  so  much  emotion 
that  she  could  hardly  make  up  her  mind  to  open 
it.  She  had  told  herself  all  day,  that  her  dear, 
good,  kind  mother  wouldn't  hesitate  a  minute 
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about  taking  such  a  friendless  little  orphan ;  yet, 
nevertheless,  now  that  the  letter  was  here,  she 
did  not  feel  quite  so  sure. 

When  at  last  she  summoned  courage  to  open 
and  read  it,  her  heart  sank  at  the  promise  of 
"finding  a  good  home  for  the  child."  "That 
means,"  said  she  to  herself,  almost  indignantly, 
"  that  means  the  almshouse,  I  suppose."  But, 
when  she  had  read  it  and  re-read  it,  she  took 
heart  again,  and  promised  herself  that  baby 
should  so  win  her  way  to  all  hearts  in  that  week 
of  probation,  that  they  couldn't  let  her  go. 

"  Dear  little  thing,"  she  said,  hugging  the  un- 
conscious baby,  "  they  don't  know  how  lovely  you 
are."  And  then  she  put  her  little  charge  on  to 
the  floor,  with  a  pillow  behind  her,  and  went  to 
making  oatmeal  porridge  under  Martha's  direc- 
tion. "For,"  thought  she,  "if  she  don't  make 
any  trouble,  and  if  I  know  how  to  do  every  thing 
for  her,  I  know  they'll  let  her  stay." 

As  the  porridge  boiled,  her  spirits  rose,  and  she 
began  to  plan  how  she  should  dress  her  little  charge 
for  the  journey  ;  for,  in  spite  of  Biddy's  efforts, 
most  of  the  baby's  wardrobe  went  down  the  river. 
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Monday  morning  came,  happily  sunny  and 
warm.  Anna  had  said  nothing  to  Martha  about 
going  down  in  the  stage  with  her  ;  for  she  felt 
sure  of  being  able  to  take  care  of  herself  and 
baby,  and  rather  resented  the  suggestion  that  she 
needed  assistance. 

Martha  had  washed  and  ironed  all  the  previous 
evening,  that  baby's  scanty  clothing  might  at 
least  be  clean;  and  she  had  hunted  up  a  funny 
little  old-fashioned  pumpkin-hood,  worn  twenty 
years  ago  by  one  of  her  own  children,  clad  in 
which  the  little  round  face  of  Mamie  looked 
rounder  than  ever.  A  cloak  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, so  Anna's  plaid  shawl  took  upon  itself  that 
duty ;  and,  with  a  cracker  in  her  pocket  for  emer- 
gencies, she  bravely  took  her  seat  in  the  stage, 
with  baby  in  her  lap. 

A  comfortable  old  Irish  woman  sat  opposite, 
and  she  seemed  intuitively  to  recognize  baby's 
nativity ;  for  she  said  presently  to  Anna,  "  Shure 
it's  very  kind  of  ye,  miss,  to  be  carrying  this  little 
paddy  baby  wid  ye." 

Then  Anna  knew  for  the  first  time  that  she  was 
ashamed  that  baby  was  Irish.  She  reproached 
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herself  for  the  feeling ;  but  there  it  was,  neverthe- 
less, and  it  made  her  less  kindly  in  her  response 
to  the  old  woman  than  she  felt  she  ought  to  be. 

A  vision  of  some  of  the  schoolgirls  —  Nellie 
Langdon  and  a  few  others  —  laughing  at  her  Irish 
baby  rose  before  her,  and  would  not  go  away. 
In  vain  she  reasoned  with  herself :  Owen  and 
Bridget  were  as  good,  honest,  respectable  people 
as  you  could  find  anywhere ;  far  more  honest  and 
respectable  than  Susie  White's  father,  who  had 
cheated  his  firm  out  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars, and  lived  on  in  a  fine  house  just  as  if  he  had 
done  nothing  wrong. 

"  Why  do  I  feel  so  ?  What  a  wicked  girl  I  am  ! " 
she  said  to  herself ;  and  she  hugged  her  baby,  and 
tried  to  forget  it  all.  Presently  she  thought, 
"  It's  this  old  pumpkin-hood  that  makes  her  look 
so  ;  I'll  take  it  off,  and  then  nobody'll  know."  So 
she  untied  the  strings,  at  which  baby  had  already 
been  tugging  fruitlessly,  and  pleased  equally  her- 
self and  the  little  one,  who  laughed  with  delight, 
c.nd  shook  the  little  head,  to  assure  it  of  its 
freedom. 

Just  then  the  stage  stopped  to  take  in  a  lady, 
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who  had  come  down  to  the  garden-gate  of  a  pretty 
brown  cottage  to  meet  it.  This  lady  was  not  at 
first  sight  beautiful  to  look  at ;  but  she  was  hardly 
seated  in  the  stage  before  Anna  found  herself 
wanting  to  turn  towards  her,  there  was  such  a 
light  in  her  clear  gray  eyes,  and  such  a  smile  on 
her  mouth.  In  a  minute  she  had  settled  herself 
in  her  corner,  and  then  she  turned  at  once  to  the 
baby. 

"  Your  little  sister  ? "  she  said  inquiringly  to 
Anna  ;  and  her  voice  was  strong  and  sweet,  —  not 
very  low,  nor  very  gentle,  but  a  voice  you  could 
trust  entirely. 

Anna  didn't  stop  to  think  what  she  was  saying, 
but  answered  impulsively,  "  Yes'm  ;"  then  blushed 
and  faltered,  "At  least,  I  mean,  I  hope  she  will 
be  soon." 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  asked  the  lady.  And,  won  by 
the  real  interest  she  showed,  Anna  gradually  told 
the  whole  story  of  the  freshet ;  and  how  she  was 
taking  Mamie  home  for  a  week,  and  all  her  hopes 
and  fears  about  the  permanent  disposal  of  the  child. 

All  this  time  baby  had  been  playing  with  the 
tassels  of  the  lady's  muff,  and  making  little  cooing 
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noises  to  the  muff  itself.  Now  the  lady  held  out 
her  hands,  and  Mamie  went  to  her  at  once,  and 
seemed  to  feel  perfectly  at  home. 

Anna  wouldn't  have  confessed  it  for  the  world, 
but  her  arms  were  aching,  and  one  foot  was 
asleep ;  and  she  was  wondering  how  she  should 
be  able  to  get  out  of  the  stage,  when  it  should 
reach  X ,  which  was  still  four  miles  away. 

Presently  baby  sneezed.  "  Poor  child,"  said  the 
pleasant  voice,  "what  a  pity  she  has  no  hood! 
I  am  afraid  she  will  take  cold." 

Anna  blushed :  now  she  was  ashamed  of  herself 
and  not  of  baby.  She  pulled  the  condemned  little 
pumpkin-hood  from  behind  her,  and  courageously 
put  it  on,  saying,  "  She  has  a  hood ;  but  I  wanted 
her  to  look  pretty,  so  I  took  it  off." 

Her  new  friend  smiled ;  such  a  smile  that  Anna 
saw  in  it  that  she  understood,  without  further  ex- 
planation, all  her  motives.  "  Anybody  that  really 
loves  a  baby  doesn't  care  for  such  accidental  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  for  those  who  love  hoods,  why, 
I  think  we  can  spare  their  affection."  And  she 
cuddled  the  child  close,  and  wrapped  round  her 
one  corner  of  her  own  soft  gray  shawl. 
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It  was  not  until  they  neared  X that  she 

put  the  child  back  into  Anna's  arms.  Then  she 
opened  her  gray  travelling-bag,  that  seemed  to 
match  her  shawl,  and  even  her  eyes ;  and  taking 
out  a  bank-bill,  so  folded  that  its  denomination 
could  not  be  seen,  she  said  to  Anna,  "  You  claim 
this  little  baby ;  but  she  is  my  little  sister,  too,  for 
we  all  have  one  Father.  Even  if  your  good  mother 
can  give  her  a  home,  there  will  be  a  great  many 
things  to  provide  for  her,  and  so  you  must  let  me 
help.  May  I  put  this  into  your  portemonnaie,  as 
your  hands  are  occupied  with  baby  ? " 

Anna  didn't  know  how  to  express  her  thanks. 
She  said  some  commonplace  words,  which  could 
not  mean  half  enough ;  but  what  she  was  most 
thankful  for  was  the  fact  that  somehow  she  now 
felt  sure  that  she  should  never  again  be  ashamed 
of  baby's  birth.  This  beautiful  lady  had  said, 
"  She  is  my  little  sister,  too,  for  we  all  have  one 
Father." 

"  I  certainly  knew  it  before,"  thought  Anna, 
"but  I  never  saw  it  as  I  do  now." 

Then,  again,  she  felt  so  glad  that  this  lady  had 
not  praised  her  for  any  thing  that  she  had  done, 
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but  only  had  somehow  shown  her  that  she  under- 
stood it  all,  and  that  it  was  perfectly  natural  and 
simple  to  act  as  she  had.  And  while  she  thought 
all  this,  the  stage  stopped.  She  saw  her  mother's 
face  at  the  window ;  Susie  was  at  the  stage  door 
to  take  baby;  and  Margie  was  jumping  about  on 
the  sidewalk,  in  delight  at  the  arrival. 

With  a  brief  "  Good-by  "  to  her  new  friend,  she 
ran  into  the  house,  twenty  times  more  buoyant 
and  active  than  she  had  left  it  a  fortnight  ago. 

Among  the  crowd  of  strange  faces  baby  turned 
to  her  with  a  little  lip  made  up  for  crying;  and 
her  mother  looked  on  with  wonder  and  pleasure 
to  see  Anna,  utterly  forgetful  of  herself,  comfort 
and  caress  the  little  thing.  In  her  own  heart  she 
resolved,  then  and  there,  that  the  baby  should 
stay  if  it  were  a  possible  thing,  —  not  for  its  own 
sake  only,  but  also  for  Anna's. 

Anna  was  so  busy  with  her  little  charge,  that 
dinner-time  came  before  she  had  time  to  tell  a 
word  about  her  gray-eyed  friend.  Baby  must  be 
presented  to  her  father,  and  to  Kate  and  Will 
when  they  came  in  ;  but  at  last  they  were  seated 
quietly  at  the  table,  while  from  the  kitchen  came 
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those  absurd,  but  delightful  sounds,  that  none  but 
babies  call  out,  as  Christie  and  Susie  made  friends 
with  the  little  newcomer  over  a  bowl  of  porridge. 

Then  Anna  began  her  story,  although  she  re- 
served some  of  the  portions  of  it  most  significant 
to  herself. 

"Where's  the  dollar  bill  she  gave  you?"  asked 
Will  with  a  practical  air. 

For  the  first  time  Anna  remembered  that  she 
hadn't  looked  at  the  bill ;  and,  taking  it  out  of  her 
portemonnaie  for  the  purpose,  found,  to  her  aston- 
ishment, that  it  was  a  twenty-dollar  bill,  which 
seemed,  at  least  to  the  children,  an  enormous  sum 
of  money. 

"Why!"  she  exclaimed,  "I'm  sure  she  didn't 
."ook  so  very  rich.  She  wasn't  dressed  elegantly 
at  all,  only  there  was  something  very  soft  and 
beautiful  about  all  her  clothes.  And  she  didn't 
have  a  single  ring  on  her  fingers,  I  know;  for  she 
took  off  her  gloves  to  play  with  baby,  and  I  no- 
ticed that  her  hands  looked  as  if  she  worked  with 
them.  Whatever  she  did,  and  rich  or  poor,  she 
was  a  lady.  I  wish  you  could  see  her,  mamma. 
Didn't  you  notice  her  when  the  stage  stopped?" 
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But,  no ;  Mrs.  Trafton  had  had  eyes  only  for 
Anna  and  baby,  and  nobody  could  even  conjecture 
who  she  might  be. 

Anna  was  very  eager  for  the  discussion  of  the 
baby  question,  and  after  tea  the  whole  family 
assembled  in  grand  council. 

"Since  it  is  a  subject  that  concerns  us  all," 
said  Mr.  Trafton,  "  every  one  has  liberty  to  speak 
upon  it.  But  not  all  together,"  he  added  quickly, 
as  Margie,  Will,  and  Anna  all  began  at  once.  "  I 
think,  by  courtesy,  we  will  hear  the  youngest  first. 
Come,  Margie." 

"I  think  she's  a  darling,"  said  the  child;  "and 
there  needn't  be  any  new  playthings  bought  for 
her,  'cause  she  can  have  mine,  all  she  wants  to." 

Will  was  of  opinion,  that,  with  a  fortune  of 
twenty  dollars,  they  could  certainly  afford  to  keep 
her ;  and  Anna  was  eager  to  tell  that  she  could 
prepare  all  her  food,  and  would  try  to  make  her 
clothes,  if  mamma  would  cut  them  out.  This  last 
was  a  great  promise  for  Anna,  who  was  a  slow 
and  clumsy  sewer. 

Here  Susie,  who  was  putting  away  the  tea- 
dishes,  stepped  in  to  say  that  she  should  be  very 
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glad  to  have  the  little  one  sleep  with  her ;  and  as 
Anna  and  her  mother  heartily  accepted  the  offer, 
Mrs.  Trafton  said,  "  The  most  important  question 
of  the  whole  is  settled  now." 

"But  how,"  asked  Mr.  Trafton,  "is  Anna  to 
take  care  of  this  baby  and  go  to  school  too  ? " 

"Oh,"  cried  Anna,  who  had  anticipated  this 
question,  and  long  ago  prepared  her  answer,  "I 
shall  get  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  wash  and 
dress  her !  "  Here  Susie,  who  passed  through  the 
dining-room,  interposed,  "  I  shall  do  that,  Miss 
Anna."  "Well,"  resumed  Anna,  "then  I  shall 
get  up  early  all  the  same."  A  little  incredulous 
laugh  from  Kate  rather  disconcerted  her  here  ; 
but  she  went  on  bravely,  "  And  if  Susie  will  dress 
her  I  can  take  care  of  my  plants  instead,  and  be 
ready  to  take  her  as  soon  as  she  is  dressed,  and 
give  her  her  breakfast,  and  keep  her  till  school- 
time,  either  indoors  or  out ;  and  while  I  am  at 
school  Christie  says  it  will  be  no  trouble  to  have 
her  in  the  kitchen,  and  she  goes  to  sleep  herself 
at  eleven  o'clock,  and  at  noon  I  can  get  her 
dinner,  and  take  her  out  in  the  carriage  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  afternoons,  and  other  days  at 
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noon  or  morning ;  and  at  six  o'clock  she  goes  to 
bed,  and  I  have  the  whole  evening  to  make  her 
clothes  and  do  such  things." 

"  There'll  be  plenty  of  picnics  and  sails 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  in  a  month  or  two," 
suggested  Kate,  "  and  what'll  you  do  then  ?  " 

"I'd  just  as  lief  be  taking  her  out  as  going  to  a 
picnic,"  answered  Anna.  "  You  don't  know  how 
entertaining  she  is."  She  didn't  say,  "as  taking 
a  sail ; "  for  Anna  loved  the  water,  and  a  little 
pang  did  come  in  then. 

"Well,"  said  Kate,  "I  don't  think  it's  quite 
right  to  give  up  all  your  friends  for  a  baby,  but 
I'll  try  to  make  her  some  clothes  ;  I  can  do  them 
on  the  sewing-machine,  you  know." 

Here  Mr.  Trafton  brought  up  again  the  sub- 
ject of  his  wife's  summer  journey,  which  must 
not  on  any  account  be  interfered  with,  he 
said. 

At  this  Anna  ran  out  to  her  old  and  tried 
friend  in  the  kitchen,  and  presently  came  back 
with  the  report  that  Christie  said  there  was  no 
possible  need  that  mamma  should  stay  at  home  on 
account  of  baby ;  it  would  be  her  own  vacation, 
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and  Christie  knew  all  about  babies,  and  would 
help  and  take  the  responsibility. 

"That's  right,  my  child,"  said  her  father, 
"  don't  love  your  baby  better  than  your  mother ; 
always  remember  that,  and  I  think  the  prospect 
will  look  fair  for  her  staying. 

"Now  we  have  heard  all  the  arguments,  and 
your  mother  and  I  will  be  the  jury,  who,  you 
know,  always  make  up  their  verdict  in  private. 
To-morrow  you  shall  hear  what  it  is." 

The  next  morning  Anna  awoke  at  sunrise. 
There  was  a  pleasure  in  finding  herself  in  her 
own  room ;  and  she  lay  a  minute  in  that  most  lux- 
urious of  all  states,  restful  and  dreamy,  pleasant 
and  irresponsible,  that  comes  at  no  other  time  so 
fully  as  at  this.  Then  from  Susie's  room  came  a 
sound  of  baby  babble  and  laughter ;  and  Anna  was 
on  her  feet,  and  dressing,  almost  before  she  knew 
what  she  was  about. 

But  you  ought  to  be  introduced  to  this  room  of 
Anna's ;  for,  like  the  Englishman's  house,  it  was 
her  castle,  and  it  had  its  own  not  unimportant 
share  in  her  well  or  ill  being. 

A   year  ago  Kate  and  Anna,  who  had  roomed 
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together,  came  to  an  open  quarrel.  Their  room 
was  often  in  disorder,  and  for  its  untidy  appear- 
ance their  mother  as  often  reproved  them.  Kate 
defended  herself  by  the  assertion  that  she  had 
given  up  trying  to  keep  it  in  order,  because  Anna 
was  so  careless  that  it  was  no  use.  And  Anna  had 
indignantly  replied,  that,  if  she  had  a  room  of 
her  own,  her  mother  could  then  see  that  she  took 
as  good  care  of  it  as  did  Kate.  "  Let  me  have 
the  north-east  chamber  under  the  eaves,  mamma, 
and  try  me,"  she  said ;  to  which  her  mother 
answered  that  she  might  willingly  have  the  room, 
but  that  it  was  only  slightly  furnished,  and  her 
father  could  not  at  that  time  well  afford  to  spare 
any  money  upon  it. 

"  I  don't  care  for  that,"  said  Anna,  "  it's  a 
beautiful  room,  with  a  wide  horizon  and  the  sea, 
and  I  can  furnish  it  myself."  So  she  hunted  up 
in  the  old  barn  chamber  a  counting-room  desk 
that  had  belonged  to  her  grandfather.  It  was 
well  worn  and  somewhat  defaced,  but  full  of 
pigeon-holes,  which  fact  covered  a  multitude  of 
defects.  This  she  had  fastened  to  the  wall  beside 
one  window.  An  ancient  meal-chest  was  her 
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next  acquisition,  which,  when  covered  and  cush- 
ioned, made  a  delightful  lounge.  Then  there 
were  two  or  three  chairs,  no  two  of  which 
matched,  and  finally  a  triumph  in  the  way  of  an 
armchair  made  out  of  a  barrel. 

Her  mother  showed  her  appreciation  of  Anna's 
energy  and  ability  by  a  pretty  little  addition  to 
the  furniture,  made  one  forenoon  while  the  girls 
were  away  at  school.  A  half-moon  of  pine  wood 
which  the  carpenter  fixed  against  the  wall 
between  the  windows,  at  about  the  height  of  a 
low  table,  a  few  yards  of  pink  cambric  that  cov- 
ered and  draped  it  to  the  floor,  and  an  outer 
covering  and  flounce  of  striped  white  muslin, 
completed  what  she  presented  to  Anna  as  "  my 
grandmother's  dressing-table."  The  girls  were 
delighted ;  and  Kate,  in  a  forgiving  spirit,  soon  set 
her  skilful  fingers  to  work  covering  a  pin-cushion 
to  match. 

The  new  room  was  a  stimulus  to  Anna,  and 
there  she  sat  to  study,  or  read,  or  look  out  over 
the  hazy  sea ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that,  of  the 
two,  Kate's  room  was  the  tidier. 

Anna  was  dressed  and  had  watered  the  plants 
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before  Mamie  was  brought  down ;  and  she  quite 
astonished  Christie  by  her  skill  in  porridge- 
making. 

When  the  breakfast  was  ready  she  suddenly 
bethought  herself  of  the  old  high-chair  up  in  the 
attic,  and  looked  around  for  somebody  with  whom 
to  leave  baby  while  she  went  to  get  it. 

"  Hullo  !  what  do  you  want  ?  "  cried  Will,  as 
she  peeped  in  at  the  door  of  the  sitting-room 
where  he  was  studying  his  arithmetic. 

"No  matter,"  she  said.  "I  was  only  looking 
for  somebody  to  see  to  my  baby  a  minute  while  I 
ran  up-stairs." 

"  I  shouldn't  mind  if  I  did  it  myself,"  said  the 
boy,  who  was  acquiring  quite  a  new  and  exalted 
opinion  of  his  sister  in  the  capacity  of  an  adopted 
mother.  "  Hand  her  here." 

When  Anna  came  back  with  the  high  chair,  she 
found  the  two  playing  "peep"  by  help  of  the 
arithmetic  slate. 

"She's  a  jolly  little  feller,"  said  Will.  "Let's 
see  you  feed  her.  How  she  likes  that  high-chair, 
don't  she  ? " 

When  breakfast  was  ready,  Mamie,  already  fed, 
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was  allowed  to  sit  at  table  with  the  family,  and 
play  with  a  spoon,  much  to  the  entertainment  of 
the  children  and  her  own  enjoyment.  Her  little 
mother  waited  anxiously  for  the  verdict  of  the 
jury;  and,  when  it  was  announced  as  favorable, 
there  was  a  shout  of  applause,  in  which  baby  joined. 

Anna  proposed  to  spend  a  part  of  the  twenty 
dollars  at  once  for  clothes,  and  her  mother  prom- 
ised to  help  her  about  it  the  next  day ;  but  before 
evening  there  were  a  dozen  packages  of  clothing 
from  neighbors  and  friends,  and  as  many  friendly 
messages  to  the  effect  that  they  wanted  to  lend  a 
helping  hand.  So  the  twenty-dollar  bill  remained 
unbroken  for  the  present,  and  Anna  had  also  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Mamie  both  neatly  and  prettily 
dressed. 

The  next  day  being  Wednesday,  she  took  her 
out  with  both  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  baby- 
carriage  ;  and  Lillian  Greeley  joined  her,  helped 
draw  the  carriage,  and  showed  the  liveliest 
interest  in  all  that  concerned  Mamie. 

"  It's  like  a  beautiful  story,  Anna,"  she  said. 

"  No,"  said  Anna,  "  I  think  it  is  better  than  any 
story,  at  least  than  any  that  I  ever  read." 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

POWER   RATHER  THAN   SERVICE. 

"  Whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant? 
"  Learn  how  daily  life  affords  noblest  opportunity" 

APRIL  passed  and  May  came  in,  and  baby  grew 
into  her  own  place  in  the  household.  Anna 
gained  in  health  and  vigor,  and  in  industry  and 
animation.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  she  found  it 
very  hard  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  a  walk  with 
the  schoolgirls,  or  a  little  tea-party ;  but  she  was 
stanch  and  true  to  her  first  promise.  And, 
although  she  was  now  too  busy  to  think  much 
about  it  herself,  she  was  every  day  winning  the 
respect  not  only  of  her  own  household,  but  of 
the  whole  neighborhood. 

Alone  of  them  all,  Kate  showed  a  doubtful 
approbation ;  and  one  day,  talking  with  her  mother, 
she  said,  "  Mamma,  do  you  know  that  Anna  isn't 
doing  much  at  school  ?  She  certainly  won't  get 
into  the  first  class," 
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"  Do  you  mean,"  asked  her  mother,  "  that  she 
doesn't  learn  her  lessons  well  ?  I  think  her  last 
report  was  perfect." 

"Oh,  yes!    She  never  fails,  I  believe;  but  you_ 
know  she  was  making  up  lessons  so  as  to  be  pro- 
moted to  our  class,  and  I  don't  believe  she  has 
done  a  thing  about  it  since  that  baby  came." 

"No,  I  know  she  hasn't,"  said  Mrs.  Trafton. 
"  We  had  a  talk  about  it  in  the  beginning.  Anna 
said  to  me,  '  You  know,  mamma,  that  there  is  no 
real  reason  why  I  should  try  to  go  ahead  of  other 
girls  of  my  own  age.  Why  shouldn't  I  go  on 
with  my  own  class,  and  graduate  when  they  do  ? 
If  I  do  that,  I  shall  be  able  to  learn  all  my  lessons 
in  school,  and  have  all  the  time  at  home  for  baby.' " 

"Why,  mother,"  said  Kate,  "did  Anna  say 
that  ?  I  thought  promotion  was  ihe  one  thing 
she  longed  for,  especially  since  she  got  that  com- 
position prize.  But  don't  you  think  she  is  giving 
up  a  great  deal  in  letting  Lizzy  Durand  and  May 
Thornton  go  up  without  her  ? " 

"No,  Kate,"  answered  her  mother;  "perhaps 
you  can't  see  it,  but  I  can.  Anna  is  gaining  in 
character  all  that  she  loses  in  attainments ;  yes, 
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more  than  she  loses.  I  am  quite  satisfied  to  let 
her  take  her  own  way  in  this  matter." 

So  Kate  said  no  more,  but  she  watched  Anna 
with  a  little  wonder.  Kate  had  the  reputation  of 
being  very  generous.  It  is  true  she  had  a  sponta- 
neous habit  of  bestowing  kindly  gifts,  and  confer- 
ring favors ;  but  this  propensity  had  never  been 
tested  to  its  full  depth,  by  the  need  of  a  sacrifice 
which  should  correspond  in  magnitude  with  the 
benefit  she  would  bestow.  The  little  sacrifices 
had  been  easy  to  make :  they  had  involved  noth- 
ing like  loss  of  position,  or  the  acceptance  of  a 
second  place  instead  of  a  first ;  and  Kate  had 
grown  into  the  belief  that  a  first  place  was  hers 
by  right.  Then,  again,  there  was  the  duty  of  self- 
improvement  ;  she  must  use  her  talents,  and  she 
had  already  studied  enough  to  begin  to  take  a  sort 
of  exultant  pleasure  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge: so  she  pursued  her  own  path,  saying  to 
herself,  "  We  can't  be  all  alike,  and  I  don't  know 
as  we  were  meant  to  be." 

And  Anna,  too,  went  on  her  way,  uphill  and 
down  ;  for  there  were  certainly  downs  as  well  as 
ups. 
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One  delightful  Wednesday  afternoon  she  sat  up 
at  her  high  window,  sewing  on  a  little  white  tire 
for  baby.  It  was  a  specially  pretty  one,  and  she 
wanted  to  finish  it  that  day,  because  some  of 
Kate's  friends  were  coming  to  tea  the  next  after- 
noon, and  baby  must  be  shown,  and  must  present 
a  fine  appearance :  so  Anna  worked  away,  and 
little  Mamie  crept  about  the  floor  rather  restlessly, 
because  she  ought  rightfully  to  have  been  out  of 
doors.  Anna  knew  this  very  well ;  and  yet  she 
sat  and  worked  on  the  tire,  because  she  couldn't 
bear  to  have  the  child  appear  in  a  calico  one. 
Occasionally  she  gave  baby  a  cheerful  word,  a 
snatch  of  song,  or  a  Mother  Goose  story ;  but  a 
time  came,  when  she  was  fitting  the  sleeve  into 
the  armhole,  and  although  she  heard  Mamie  call- 
ing after  the  bright  ball  that  had  rolled  away,  she 
didn't  look  up  from  her  work,  but  only  said  in  an 
absent  sort  of  way,  "Wait  a  minute,  dear,"  and 
that  was  Greek  to  baby. 

The  next  minute  a  terrible  scream  sent  the 
whole  household  hurrying  to  the  third  story. 
There  sat  Anna  at  the  foot  of  the  short  flight  of 
stairs  that  led  from  her  room,  pale  and  terrified, 
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with  baby  in  her  arms  screaming  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  while  a  great  bump  on  her  forehead  seemed 
to  be  swelling  visibly  before  their  eyes.  The  wise 
mother  asked  no  questions,  but  took  the  child,  and 
sent  Anna  for  the  arnica  bottle  and  water ;  and 
Christie,  who  always  knew  how  to  win  a  child  from 
its  tears,  picked  up  a  harmonicon  from  the  floor 
and  began  to  play.  The  little  one  was  soon  com- 
forted, and,  as  it  was  not  yet  late,  Anna  proposed 
to  take  her  out  in  the  carriage  ;  and  the  clapping 
of  baby's  fat  hands,  as  soon  as  the  little  vehicle 
appeared,  seemed  to  poor  Anna  like  an  audible 
forgiveness  of  her  neglect. 

After  Mamie  was  in  bed  that  night,  she  came 
and  sat  in  the  quiet  twilight  beside  her  mother ; 
presently  she  said,  "  Mamma,  don't  you  think  God 
.ikes  to  have  us  look  beautiful  ? " 

"  Yes,  indeed  ;  we  can  see  it  in  every  thing  he 
makes,"  was  the  answer. 

"And,  mamma,  I  think  he  wants  us  dressed 
beautifully  even,"  continued  the  child;  "he  dresses 
things  very  beautifully.  I  saw  a  leaf  bud  to-day 
on  one  of  those  little  foreign  trees  in  Lillian's 
front  yard,  that  was  trimmed  with  crimped  ruffles, 
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all  edged  with  crimson ;  and  it  even  had  a  sort  of 
little  over-skirt  looped  and  trimmed  and  gathered 
about  it.  And  I  am  sure  the  young  oak-leaves 
always  come  in  velvet  cloaks." 

"What  made  you  think  about  this  to-day, 
dear  ?  "  asked  her  mother. 

"  Why,  mamma,  you  see  I  want  my  baby 
dressed  prettily;  I  want  her  to  look  as  beautiful 
as  she  can.  Is  that  wrong  ?  And  so  this  after- 
noon I  didn't  take  her  out,  because  I  was  finishing 
that  new  white  tire  for  her  to  wear  at  Kate's  tea- 
party  ;  and  it  was  because  I  was  so  busy  with  the 
tire  that  I  forgot  to  shut  the  door,  or  put  a  chair 
across  the  stairs,  and  that  is  the  way  she  came  to 
fall.  And  when  I  picked  her  up,  mother,  and  saw 
that  terrible  bump,  and  thought  how  tender  little 
babies'  heads  are,  I  felt  like  throwing  the  tire  into 
the  fire,  and  never  doing  a  single  thing  like  it 
again.  For  what  would  it  be  worth,  if  she  had 
been  killed  ? " 

"You  are  only  partly  right,  dear  child,"  said 
Mrs.  Trafton.  "  It  isn't  wrong  to  want  her  to 
look  pretty,  it  isn't  wrong  to  take  the  means  to 
make  her  look  so ;  but  you  make  a  little  mistake 
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in  your  opinion  of  what  such  means  are.  A  child 
who  is  dressed  in  the  most  beautiful  clothes,  and 
hasn't  had  her  proper  out-of-door  exercise,  loses 
her  beauty;  and  a  mother  who  sacrifices  her 
baby's  exercise  and  air,  in  order  to  make  her  fine 
clothes,  doesn't  meet  with  the  reward  she  expects. 
If  she  can  accomplish  the  one  without  doing 
injustice  to  the  other,  well  and  good;  but,  in 
your  case,  you  couldn't  do  so  on  this  particular 
occasion.  Do  you  see,  dear  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  said  Anna;  "and  here  is  my  pun- 
ishment. I  must  show  my  baby  not  only  without 
the  new  tire,  but  with  that  great  black  and  blue 
bump  ;  and  that  isn't  the  worst  of  it,  for  she  has 
to  bear  the  pain,  poor  little  thing." 

"It  is  the  old  story,"  said  her  mother.  "No 
-one  liveth  to  himself.  We  can't  do  any  thing  that 
will  touch  nobody  else.  Didn't  you  notice  the 
story  uncle  Sam  was  telling  us  last  evening,  about 
those  poor  Hindoos  of  whose  sufferings  he  saw 
such  terrible  instances  at  Agra  a  few  years  ago  ? 
When  our  war  began,  and  bur  supply  of  cotton 
from  the  South  failed,  they  gave  up  all  their  fields 
to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  to  supply  the  market, 
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forgetting  that  their  lives  depended  on  the  plant- 
ing of  rice.  The  next  year  a  terrible  famine  fol- 
lowed, and  they  died  by  thousands ;  and  we  were 
all  unconscious  that  at  our  door  lay  the  root  of 
the  evil.  It  is  well  when  our  punishment  comes 
quickly." 

"I  know  it,  mother,  it's  a  great  deal  better," 
answered  Anna  thoughtfully ;  and  then  she  went 
to  find  the  neglected  tire,  and  work  on  it  in  quite 
a  different  spirit  from  that  in  which  she  had 
begun  it ;  and  as  she  sewed  she  thought,  "  It  is 
just  as  mother  sometimes  says:  it  isn't  so  much 
matter  what  you  do,  as  the  spirit  in  which  you  do 
it.  Now  I  am  doing  just  the  same  thing  that  I 
was  this  afternoon,  but  I  don't  feel  at  all  as  if 
I  were.  How  queer  it  is  !  " 

It  wasn't  long  after  this  that  one  of  those  event- 
ful days  of  spring  cleaning  came  relentlessly  along, 
as  they  always  do  alongside  the  violets  and  anemo- 
nes. The  library  carpet  had  been  taken  up,  and 
the  pictures  and  books  had  all  been  taken  down. 
Now,  it  was  afternoon,  and  the  clean  carpet  was 
on  the  floor,  the  fresh  curtains  at  the  windows, 
furniture  and  pictures  replaced,  and  nothing 
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remained  to  be  done,  but  to  put  up  all  those  hun- 
dreds of  nicely  dusted  books  that  lay  pile  on  pile 
on  floor  and  table.  Anna  had  just  brought  out 
the  carriage  to  take  baby  riding.  As  she  passed 
the  library  door,  she  heard  her  mother  say 
to  Kate,  who  was  helping  her  put  up  books, 
"  There,  dear,  it's  time  you  should  go  down  to 
the  station  for  papa ;  run  along,  I  can  finish  these 
alone."  Anna  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  tired,  pale 
face,  as  she  heard  these  words ;  and  suddenly  she 
remembered  how  her  father  had  said  to  her, 
"  Never  love  your  baby  more  than  your  mother." 
She  hurried  out  to  the  garden  to  find  Will,  and 
said  to  him,  "  Will,  don't  you  know  you  said  you 
would  take  baby  out  some  day  ?  Do  take  her 
now,  and  I  will  help  mamma  about  the  books." 

Will  was  a  little  reluctant  to  leave  his  garden- 
ing ;  but  yet  he  came,  and  in  rather  a  shamefaced 
manner  started  out  with  the  carriage ;  while  baby, 
who  was  as  fond  of  a  boy  as  most  babies  are, 
cooed  and  called  to  him  all  the  way.  Anna  ran 
back  to  the  library  and  the  books,  and  was  fully 
repaid  by  the  smile  with  which  she  was  received. 

Will  started  up  street,  thinking  that  it  was  just 
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as  well  not  to  go  down  by  the  common  where  the 
boys  were  probably  playing  football.  Presently 
he  came  to  a  place  where  workmen  were  laying  a 
new  pavement ;  and,  although  a  foot-passage  was 
possible,  a  baby-carriage  was  quite  out  of  the 
question :  so  he  turned  around,  with  half  a  mind  to 
stop  when  he  reached  home ;  but  said  he  to  him- 
self, in  boy  phraseology,  "  Nan  '11  give  it  to  me  if 
I  do,  and  I'm  sure  I'm  not  afraid  of  the  boys." 
So  he  went  bravely  down  towards  the  common, 
where,  as  he  supposed,  the  boys  were  playing 
football. 

Sam  Weston  was  the  first  one  who  saw  him ; 
and  he  shouted  out,  "Hullo,  here's  Trafton  with 
that  little  Paddy  sister  of  his.  Let's  have  a  look 
at  her,  boys." 

"Well,  Miss  Trafton,  when  did  you  hire  out  as 
nurse-girl  ?"  asked  great  rude  Joe  Bartlett ;  and  the 
hot  blood  rushed  into  Will's  cheeks  at  that  worst 
of  all  insults  to  a  boy,  to  be  called  a  girl.  "  I  was 
going  to  knock  him  down,"  said  Will  afterwards, 
"  but  I  thought  in  the  row  we  should  tip  over  the 
carriage  and  kill  the  baby :  so  I  just  held  my  fist 
down  tight  to  my  side,  and  said,  '  Come  now,  I'll 
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thank  you  to  clear  the  track  and  let  me  go  on  ; ' 
and  then  baby,  not  understanding  a  bit  how  in- 
sulting they  were,  began  to  make  little  bows  to 
them,  and  call  out,  '  Boy,  boy ; '  and  Bill  Edwards 
said,  '  She's  kinder  pretty,  ain't  she  ? '  and  little 
Ed  Sumner  made  a  bow  to  her ;  and  then  the 
boys  opened  a  way  for  me,  and  Sam  sung  out, 
"  Don't  stay  bothering  there.  Where's  the  ball, 
boys  ? '  and  so  I  went  on,  down  to  the  Oldtown 
church  and  back  again." 

In  the  mean  time  Kate  had  started  to  drive 
down  to  the  railroad  station,  nearly  two  miles 
away,  to  meet  her  father,  who  was  coming  from 
Boston  in  the  five-o'clock  train.  The  horse  was 
gentle  and  manageable,  and  her  father  took  pride 
in  allowing  her  to  drive  him ;  but  he  generally 
preferred  that  she  should  keep  in  the  wide,  open 
streets  rather  than  the  more  crowded  business 
quarters.  This  afternoon,  however,  Kate  saw 
that  it  was  already  a  quarter  to  five,  and  fearing 
that  she  should  not  be  in  time,  determined  to 
take  the  River-street  way  to  the  depot,  which  was 
nearly  half  a  mile  shorter.  As  she  was  driving 
rather  rapidly  along  among  the  machine-shops 
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and  founderies  of  that  part  of  the  town,  the  horse 
gave  a  terrified  start,  and  so  sudden  a  spring  to 
one  side  that  he  almost  freed  himself  from  the 
traces  in  an  instant ;  and  Kate,  who  had  been 
taught  never  to  let  the  reins  fall  in  case  of  acci- 
dent, found  herself  instantly  dragged  from  her 
seat,  and  clinging  to  the  reins  which  alone  seemed 
to  hold  the  frightened  horse  to  the  carriage.  She 
had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  try  to  turn  him 
up  towards  one  side  of  the  road,  but  her  control 
was  so  slight,  that  he  only  turned  round  with  a 
sharp  curve  ;  and  with  one  wheel  on  the  high 
curbstone,  and  another  in  the  gutter,  the  buggy 
tottered  for  an  instant,  and  then  went  over. 

The  last  thing  Kate  saw,  as  she  felt  herself 
going,  was  a  boy  who  rushed  out  of  the  machine- 
shop,  and  seized  the  horse  by  the  head.  There 
was  a  struggle  of  a  minute,  for  the  boy  was  not 
strong  enough  to  hold  and  quiet  him ;  but  the 
workmen  were  out  to  help  almost  instantly,  and 
a  little  crowd  had  collected  round  Kate.  She 
heard  a  voice,  not  unfamiliar,  say,  "  It's  Mr.  Traf- 
ton's  daughter  ; "  and,  opening  her  eyes,  saw  two 
or  three  men  in  shirt-sleeves,  with  smoky  faces 
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and  grimy  hands,  about  her,  and  a  boy,  —  the  one 
who  had  spoken ;  it  was  John  Goodrich. 

"I  saw  Mr.  Trafton  go  to  Boston  this  morn- 
ing," said  one  of  the  men  ;  "like  enough  she  was 
driving  to  the  station  for  him  now.  There's  the 
whistle  of  the  train ;  suppose  you  run  up  to 
the  depot  and  see  if  he's  there,  John." 

John  was  gone  in  an  instant.  Kate  couldn't 
summon  strength  to  speak ;  but  she  opened  her 
eyes  again  and  looked  at  the  men,  and  thought 
how  kind  they  seemed,  and  how  sorry.  And  then 
a  vague  wonder  came  into  her  mind  whether  she 
wasn't,  perhaps,  almost  killed  ;  and  why  couldn't 
she  get  up  ?  At  this  thought  she  tried  to  put  out 
her  right  hand  to  assist  herself  to  rise;  but  a  cry 
of  pain  escaped  her  as  she  made  the  effort,  and 
the  hand  wouldn't  obey  her  wishes.  Turning  to 
one  of  the  men,  whose  gray  hair  and  kindly  face 
inspired  her  with  confidence,  she  said,  "If  you 
can  help  me  up,  please,  I  will  try  to  walk."  But, 
although  he  lifted  her  very  gently,  she  grew  faint 
with  the  pain,  and  standing  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Just  then  an  old  Irish  woman,  with  frilled 
cap-border  and  pock-marked  face,  opened  a  door 
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close  by  and  said,  "  Bring  the  poor  young  leddy  in 
here." 

One  of  the  men  stepped  into  the  house,  and 
came  back  with  a  small  mattress,  upon  which  they 
laid  Kate,  and  would  have  taken  her  into, the 
house ;  but  at  that  moment  a  wagon  drove  rapidly 
up,  and  Mr.  Trafton,  springing  out,  bent  over  the 
poor  child  a  face  so  full  of  love  and  anxiety,  that 
the  tears  began  to  run  down  her  cheeks,  though 
she  couldn't  tell  why. 

"  We'll  lift  her  into  the  wagon  at  once,  and  take 
her  home,"  he  said ;  and  a  dozen  ready  hands 
would  have  helped  him,  if  he  had  needed  so  many. 
Just  as  they  were  starting,  he  looked  back  and 
said  to  John  Goodrich,  "Lead  up  the  horse,  if 
you  please,  if  Mr.  Smith  can  spare  you." 

Anna  and  her  mother  had  put  the  finishing 
touches  ta  the  library,  and  were  just  coming 
through  the  hall,  when  the  front  door  was  opened, 
and  Kate,  on  a  mattress  carried  by  two  men,  was 
brought  in.  Anna  leaned  dizzily  against  the  wall, 
almost  paralyzed  with  terror ;  but  her  mother  was 
as  quiet  as  if  she  had  known  and  expected  it  all. 

"  Take  her  into  my  room,"  she  said  gently ;  and, 
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turning  to  her  husband,  "Has  the  doctor  been 
sent  for  ? " 

"Yes."  Mr.  Trafton  had  attended  to  that  as 
soon  as  the  news  of  the  accident  reached  him, 
and  the  doctor  was  even  now  driving  up  to  the 
door. 

Then  there  was  a  half  hour  that  seemed  to 
Anna  longer  than  a  week,  as  she  sat  on  the  top 
stair  and  listened.  At  last  her  father  came  out 
for  a  minute,  and  saw  the  white,  anxious  face 
waiting  for  news. 

"  She  is  safe,  thank  God,"  he  said.  "  Her  elbow 
is  out  of  joint,  and  one  leg  broken  ;  but  the  doctor 
says  it  is  not  a  serious  accident.  The  dear  child 
is  bearing  it  bravely.  Anna,  we  must  look  to 
you  now  for  a  great  deal.  Can  you  see  to  the 
children's  supper,  and  keep  them  quiet  ?  Your 
mother  can't  leave  at  present." 

How  thankful  Anna  was  for  something  to  do, 
something  that  should  help !  She  heard  Will 
coming  in  with  baby,  and  Margie's  voice  in  the 
hall ;  and  she  ran  down,  hardly  knowing  how  to  tell 
them  what  had  happened.  Then  she  attended  to 
all  their  wants,  and  comforted  Margie,  who  more 
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than  once  exclaimed,  "  I  want  to  see  mamma." 
Before  tea  was  finished,  their  father  came  down, 
and  reported  Kate's  surgical  operation  finished, 
and  that  she  was  now  going  to  sleep. 

"Papa,"  asked  Will,  "  sha'n't  you  sell  the 
horse  right  away  for  doing  such  a  terrible 
thing  ? " 

"  If  I  laid  the  blame  to  any  inanimate  thing," 
was  the  answer,  "it  would  be  to  the  whifHe-tree 
bolt  which  came  out,  dropping  the  whifHe-tree 
onto  his  heels,  and  very  naturally  frightening  him. 
We  have  to  look  far  back  of  the  immediate  cause 
of  an  accident,  for  the  really  responsible  party. 
The  buggy  and  harness  were  just  home  from  the 
shop  where  I  sent  them  last  week  for  repairs,  and 
the  workman  who  overlooked  the  imperfect  bolt 
is  the  real  agent  in  the  accident."  And  then  in  a 
minute  he  added,  very  seriously,  "  My  boy,  if  this 
accident  serves  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that 
nothing  short  of  absolute  thoroughness  in  any 
work  ought  to  satisfy  your  self-respect  or  your 
sense  of  duty,  I  think  I  shall  ever  feel  that  the 
lesson  is  not  too  dearly  paid  for." 

Will  did  not  answer ;  but  he  looked  very  sober, 
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and  resolved  to  go  early  the  next  morning  and 
begin  over  again  the  little  wood-pile  that  he  had 
thought  a  few  hours  before  wouldn't  be  likely  to 
fall  down,  even  if  it  was  a  little  awry  at  the 
bottom.  And  Anna,  too,  thought  of  so  many 
things,  so  much  imperfect  work  of  her  own,  that 
she  forgot  to  offer  her  father  a  second  cup  of  tea, 
and  was  only  roused  by  the  gentle  shutting  of 
the  dining-room  door  as  her  mother  came  in, 
having  left  Kate  asleep. 

And  now  followed  many  weeks  in  which  Kate 
was  the  central  thought  in  the  household.  At 
first  she  lay  for  days  very  quiet,  very  patient,  and 
uncomplaining.  Her  mother  sat  with  her  almost 
all  the  time ;  and  the  children  came  in  softly  with 
a  flower  or  a  picture,  kissed  her  gently,  and  went 
out  again.  But  in  a  week's  time  she  regained 
much  of  her  strength,  and  the  enforced  rest 
became  very  wearisome.  Then  began  the  harder 
task  of  providing  entertainment  for  her.  The 
broken  leg,  boxed  up  to  .keep  it  in  position,  neces- 
sitated lying  in  bed ;  and  the  dislocated  arm  pre- 
vented any  occupation  for  the  hands.  Nobody 
wants  to  be  read  to  from  morning  till  night ;  and 
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her  mother,  ingenious  as  she  was,  found  her  skill 
taxed  to  its  utmost. 

Sometimes  Anna  would  bring  in  baby,  to  whom 
she  had  taught  some  new  accomplishment  for  the 
occasion ;  and  Kate  would  smile  for  a  minute,  and 
try  to  say  some  pleasant  word  to  the  little  one, 
but  often  it  all  ended  in  a  sigh. 

Often,  of  an  evening,  Anna,  foregoing  all  her 
own  work,  would  come  with  the  quaint  old  volume 
of  the  Scottish  border  minstrelsy ;  and  half  read- 
ing, half  repeating,  the  two  girls  would  go  on, 
from  the  "Battle  of  Otterburne"  to  the  "Gay 
Gosshawk  "  and  the  "  Court  of  Keeldar,"  till  Kate 
would  forget  her  helplessness  for  an  hour  in  the 
wild  land  of  the  old  ballads,  and  a  little  sense  of 
a  free  out-of-door  life  would  come  with 

"'Tis  sweet  beneath  the  heather  bell, 

To  dwell  in  autumn  brown, 
'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  lavrock  swell, 
Far,  far  from  tower  and  town." 

But  there  came  a  time  when  she  said  peevishly, 
"  I  know  all  that  so  well  I  don't  want  to  hear  it 
again  ; "  and  to  Anna's  "  What  can  I  do  to  amuse 
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you  ? "  came  only  the  answer,  "  I  don't  want  to  be 
amused.  I  want  to  work,  to  do  my  own  work,  and 
let  other  people  do  theirs  instead  of  wasting  their 
time  taking  care  of  me."  And  Anna,  after  stand- 
ing in  silence  for  a  minute,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  went  away  discouraged. 

"  Mother,"  said  Kate,  after  a  long  pause,  "  I'm 
leading  a  miserable,  useless  life.  I  can't  bear  it." 

"  I  know  it  is  hard,  dear  ;  but  that  is  partly 
because  you  don't  see  the  advantages  that 
underlie  it." 

"Advantages,"  sighed  the  girl,  "where  are 
they?" 

"  No  experience  in  life  is  without  its  meaning' 
If  we  can  see  what  is  meant  by  it,  and  use  it  in 
accordance  with  that  significance,  nothing  is  evD, 
all  is  good." 

"Yes,"  said  Kate,  "I  know  what  you  would 
say.  It  is  to  teach  me  patience.  But  I  can't 
learn  it.  I  would  rather  be  doing  the  hardest 
work  all  day.  I  would  be  patient  in  that." 

"That  would  be  perseverance  rather  than 
patience,"  answered  her  mother.  "  There  is 
something  in  getting  at  the  meaning  of  a  word 
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even,  and  patience  includes  the  idea  of  suffering 
and  endurance.  But,  Kate  dear,  that  isn't  nearly 
all  the  meaning  your  accident  has  to  me.  A 
good  long  lesson  in  patience  it  is,  no  doubt,  and 
hard  to  learn  ;  but  there  is  something  else  that 
you  haven't  thought  of  at  all." 

"Tell  me,  mamma:  I  can't  think,"  said  the  girl 
wearily. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  we  were  sent  into  the 
world  for?"  questioned  her  mother  presently. 

"To  work,"  answered  Kate,  her  mind  filled 
with  the  idea  of  her  own  helplessness,  and  all 
that  she  was  losing. 

"  To  work,  that's  true  ;  but  also  to  grow,  and  to 
serve  God  and  our  fellowmen  in  our  growth.  I 
remember  a  little  Oriental  fable  which  touches 
this  subject.  Do  you  want  to  hear  it,  dear,  or  are 
you  tired  ? " 

"  No,  mother,  not  tired  of  you,  ever.  Talk  on  : 
your  voice  rests  me." 

"  A  young  palm-tree  grew  up  in  the  desert,  and 
sheltered  a  tiny  spring  of  water.  The  little  tree 
bowed  over  it,  and  fanned  it  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  stood  between  it  and  the  burning  sun  which 
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would  else  have  drunk  it  dry,  and  had  little 
thought  but  for  its  dear  fountain,  at  which  men 
and  camels  rejoiced  to  drink  as  they  passed  by  on 
their  terrible  march  across  the  desert.  The  life 
of  the  tree  was  all  service ;  but,  in  serving,  it  also 
grew  day  by  day  greener  and  fairer.  One  night 
some  Arabs  pitched  their  tents  at  its  foot,  and 
Abdel  Hassan  said  to  his  brother,  '  See  how  this 
little  palm-tree  bends  towards  the  spring  to  shel- 
ter it.  It  will  never  be  a  very  stately  tree.' 
And  the  little  palm  began  to  think,  '  I  am  not 
doing  enough ;  perhaps  I  am  even  growing  one- 
sided with  leaning  too  much  over  this  spring. 
To-morrow,  as  the  sun  rises,  it  shall  behold  me 
gathering  up  my  branches  and  reaching  towards 
heaven.'  So  the  little  tree  straightened  itself  and 
looked  at  the  sky ;  and  forthwith  it  began  to  grow 
tall  and  strong,  and  lift  its  beautiful  feathery 
plume  of  leaves  so  high  that  they  afforded  no  shel- 
ter to  the  fountain.  But  it  had  gained  so  much, 
that  now  the  desert  travellers  could  see  it  from  a 
great  distance,  and  they  hastened  towards  it  with 
hope  in  their  hearts,  and  almost  the  taste  of 
sweet  cool  water  on  their  parched  lips.  But  when 
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they  reached  it,  behold,  the  spring  was  dry.  And 
they  cursed  the  tree  that  they  had  blessed 
before." 

"Mother,"  said  Kate,  as  she  finished,  "you 
have  a  way  of  making  me  understand  things.  I 
was  trying  to  grow  like  that  tree.  I  was  holding 
my  head  too  high.  But,"  she  added  after  a  pause, 
"  wasn't  it  right  for  the  tree  to  want  to  grow  all 
it  could  ?  I  think  so." 

"  Certainly,"  her  mother  answered.  "  It  is 
always  right  to  grow  all  you  can,  but  not  by  the 
neglect  of  any  service  you  owe.  I  think  (to  follow 
out  the  story)  that  if  the  tree  had  grown  on  as  at 
first,  it  would  have  been  more  beautiful,  if  not  so 
stately,  and,  while  it  lured  the  traveller,  would 
not  have  deceived  him.  Then,  again,  although 
the  story  doesn't  tell  us  so,  I  fancy  that  after  the 
spring  was  dry,  the  life  of  the  tree  could  not  have 
continued  long.  The  young  palm  wronged  him- 
self in  wronging  another. 

"  Stateliness  and  power  are  grand  and  beautiful, 
but  not  worthy  objects  considered  in  themselves 
alone.  In  one  sense,  you  can't  lift  your  head  too 
high,  nor  desire  too  much  power;  but  don't  prefer 
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it  to  service,  and  don't  attain  to  it  by  defrauding 
another  of  service  due. 

"  And  now  do  you  want  an  application  to  your- 
self ?  In  your  present  state  your  power  seems  all 
taken  away ;  that  is,  all  your  ability  to  show  power, 
but  not  your  ability  to  serve  —  for  'they  also  serve 
who  only  stand  and  wait/  And  if  you  can  do  that 
faithfully  and  well,  it  is  good  work,  growing  work, 
and  you  will  come  out  of  it  stronger  than  you 
went  in. 

"There  is  an  old  Persian  proverb,  'The  stone 
that  is  fit  for  the  wall  will  never  be  left  in  the 
way/  And  I  have  also  seen  it  expressed  differ- 
ently, and  perhaps  quite  as  well :  — 

'  Oh,  square  thyself  for  use ! 

The  stone  that  may 
Fit  in  the  wall 

Is  not  left  in  the  way/ 

And  to  square  yourself  for  use  doesn't  all  lie  in 
the  great  strokes,  but  equally  in  the  fine,  almost 
imperceptible,  chisellings,  that  prepare  the  stone 
to  fit  well  against  its  fellows,  without  harshness, 
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with  mutual  support,  with  the  grace  of  grouping 
that  gives  unity  and  strength  to  the  structure. 

"  It's  a  long  sermon,  dear.  I  didn't  intend  it  all 
when  I  began,  but  my  audience  has  led  me  on." 

"Mamma,"  answered  the  girl,  "perhaps  I  can 
be  squaring  myself  for  use  even  lying  here,  and 
then  it  won't  be  all  wasted.  Ask  Nan  to  bring 
baby  in  to  say  good-night,  please,"  she  added,  as 
her  mother  prepared  to  go  down  to  tea.  And 
even  this  was  a  little  chipping  at  her  block,  for 
the  night  before  she  had  said  wearily,  "  Take  her 
away,"  when  Anna  had  hoped  to  win  a  smile  by 
her  pretty  ways. 

Service  to  the  utmost  is  possible  to  everybody ; 
power,  to  any  considerable  extent,  belongs  to  but 
a  few.  Or,  I  might  say,  the  power  to  serve  is  for 
all ;  the  power  to  shine  is  only  for  a  few,  and  they 
who  shine  the  fairest  do  it  by  an  inner  light  of 
which  they  themselves  never  see  the  full  radiance. 
A  little  insight  into  this  great  truth  had  come  to 
Kate,  lying  there  so  still,  and  waiting ;  and,  as  she 
thought  about  it  day  by  day,  a  hearty,  faithful 
service  grew  to  be  the  aim  of  her  life. 

It  was  very  hard,  almost  impossible,  to  lie  there 
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and  say  to  herself  always,  "  Patience,  patience." 
It  was  much  less  impossible  to  say,  "  I  will  square 
my  stone  by  little  strokes  if  not  by  great  ones, 
and  the  day  will  not  be  wasted." 

Perhaps  it  was  because  she  was  neglecting  just 
these  little  strokes,  that  her  wise  Father  had 
given  her  this  quiet  time  to  work  at  them. 

The  days  went  by,  and  Kate's  arm  began  to 
strengthen,  and  long  before  she  could  walk  she 
could  occupy  her  hands.  And  the  six  weeks  of 
quiet  for  the  broken  leg  were  not  nearly  over, 
when  she  said,  one  Sunday  evening,  "  Now,  papa, 
I  want  to  have  a  party.  You  haven't  all  had  a 
real  old-fashioned  Sunday  evening  since  I  was 
hurt,  and  to-night  we  will  have  one  up  here  in 
my  room.  Do  go  and  give  the  invitations." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A   REAL  OLD-FASHIONED   SUNDAY   EVENING. 

"  But  Jonah  rose  up  to  flee  unto  Tarshish  from  the  presence  of  th& 

Lord." 

11  That  hand  that  bears  all  nature  up 

Shall  guide  His  children  well." 

EVER  since  the  children  had  been  old  enough 
to  understand  and  enjoy  it,  Sunday  evening  had 
been  devoted  to  the  telling  of  Bible  stories,  and 
the  singing  of  the  dear  old  familiar  hymns,  which 
they  all  knew,  as  they  said,  without  learning 
them  ;  for  these  hymns  had  been  sung  over  their 
cradles,  and  joined  in  by  their  baby  voices  long 
before  they  could  read,  before  even  they  could 
fully  speak. 

In  this  way  the  Bible  had  become  to  the  chil- 
dren a  wonderful  storehouse  of  charming  tales, 
not  the  less  pleasing  that  they  carried  their  moral 
with  them  ;  and  they  had  been  spared  the  mis- 
fortune that  has  happened  to  so  many  of  us,  of 
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reading  with  that  sort  of  awe  which  deprived  the 
words  of  all  vital  reality.  Their  parents  had 
never  given  them  the  book  to  read  by  themselves, 
but  had  always  selected  for  them  or  read  with 
them ;  and  each  child  might  tell  her  own  Bible 
story  of  a  Sunday  evening,  if  she  pleased,  as  well 
as  the  elders. 

It  was  delightful  to  hear  little  Margie  begin, 
with  a  perfect  assurance  that  what  she  was  tell- 
ing had  all  really  happened.  "  Once  there  was  a 
man  who  was  taking  a  journey,  and  he  went 
along  in  a  lonely  place,  and  met  some  robbers  ; 
and  they  took  away  all  his  money,  and  left  him  all 
bruised  and  hurt  and  frightened,  lying  on  the 
roadside.  And  pretty  soon  by  came  a  rich  man 
that  was  one  of  his  neighbors  ;  and  he  saw  him 
lying  there,  and  thought  he  didn't  want  to  touch 
him.  Perhaps  he  thought  he  was  sick,  had  the 
small-pox  or  scarlet-fever  or  something  very  bad  ; 
and  so  he  crossed  over  the  street,  and  wouldn't  go 
near  him.  And  pretty  soon  a  minister  came  along  ; 
and,  though  you  wouldn't  believe  it,  he  did  just  the 
same.  And  I  should  think  that  poor  man  would 
have  died  by  that  time ;  but  he  didn't.  And  at 
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. 
last  along  came  a  stranger,  a  sort  of  foreigner,  who 

was  one  of  the  enemy ;  and  he  was  so  kind-hearted 
that  he  picked  up  the  poor  man,  and  lifted  him  onto 
a  donkey  that  he  was  riding,  and  walked  along  him- 
self beside  him,  and  carried  him  to  a  hotel,  where 
he  could  be  put  to  bed,  and  get  well.  And  then 
he  paid  the  man  at  the  hotel,  and,  when  he  went 
away,  gave  him  two  pennies  (and  that  was  a  good 
deal  in  his  kind  of  money),  and  told  him  to  see 
that  the  sick  man  had  every  thing  to  make  him 
well ;  and  that  was  being  a  real  true  neighbor, 
even  if  he  lived  a  hundred  miles  away." 

On  this  particular  Sunday  evening,  as  there  had 
been  no  stories  for  several  weeks,  the  children 
were  not  prepared  as  usual ;  and  when  they  were 
all  assembled  in  Kate's  room,  with  the  beautiful 
rosy  sunset  light  streaming  through  the  western 
window,  and  Kate  asked,  "Who  is  going  to  tell 
the  stories  ?  "  nobody  seemed  ready  to  begin.  At 
last  Will  said,  "  I  know  a  very  short  one  —  one  that 
Nan  told  me  last  Sunday,  when  Iwas  saying  —  well, 
no  matter.  I  was  saying  I  couldn't  do  something. 
It  is  about  Jonathan, — the  one  that  was  such  a 
friend  of  David  when  they  were  young  men,  you 
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know.  One  time  he  and  his  father  were  going 
out  righting  against  the  Philistines.  I  don't  mean 
all  alone,  but  with  their  people ;  but  it  was  terrible 
hard  fighting,  'cause  the  Philistines  wouldn't  let 
them  have  any  sharp  swords  or  spears,  or  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  And  one  time  Jonathan  and 
his  servant,  who  carried  some  of  his  arrows  and 
things  for  him,  were, out  looking  round  in  the 
twilight  among  the  rocks  ;  and  up  on  the  top  of  a 
great  steep  bank,  ever -so  high,  they  saw  the  sen- 
tries of  the  Philistines  looking  down ;  and  they 
called  out  kind  of  scornfully  to  them  to  come  up, 
if  they  dared,  and  they'd  show  them  how  to  fight. 
Then  Jonathan  said  to  his  servant,  '  I'm  going 
up,  for  it  is  as  easy  for  the  Lord  to  conquer  by 
one  as  by  a  thousand.'  And  so  they  two  climbed 
up  the  steep  bank  on  their  hands  and  knees ;  and 
the  enemy  couldn't  believe  it  was  only  two  men, 
because  they  thought  two  men  alone  wouldn't 
dare  :  so  when  Jonathan  and  the  man  got  to  the 
top,  and  began  to  strike  down  the  Philistines,  the 
Philistines  were  so  frightened  that  they  ran  at 
each  other,  and  began,  in  the  darkness  and  con- 
fusion, to  kill  each  other ;  and  at  last  they  fled 
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down  the  hill.  And  so  those  two  men  who 
trusted  in  the  Lord  conquered.  But  they  wouldn't 
have  dared  to  try  it  if  they  hadn't  believed  the 
Lord  was  going  to  help  them." 

"That's  a  good  story,"  said  Kate.  "It's  like 
the  hymn,  '  He  always  wins  who  sides  with  God.' 
I  don't  see  how  Nan  found  it ;  I  never  hea*<i  it 
before.  Now,  papa,  if  nobody  else  has  one,  you 
must  tell  one  of  your  longest  and  best." 

And  Mr.  Trafton,  after  thinking  a  minute, 
began :  — 

"About  thirty  years  ago,  a  traveller  in  the 
Assyrian  desert  came  upon  great  mounds  of  sand 
and  earth,  covered  in  the  rainy  season  with  ver- 
dure, but  at  other  times  barren  and  dreary  in  the 
extreme. 

"The  Arabs  told  strange  stories  of  sculptured 
stones  and  hidden  treasures  among  these  mounds, 
and  this  led  him  to  undertake  their  exploration  ; 
and  through  toil  and  difficulties  and  delays,  of 
which  I  will  not  tell  you  now,  he  at  length  dis- 
covered the  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  —  palaces, 
whose  walls  were  covered  with  slabs  of  alabaster, 
all  carved  with  pictures  of  kings  and  warriors ; 
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winged  lions  guarding  the  doorways,  and  winged 
bulls  and  horses  of  colossal  size  carved  out  of  solid 
rock ;  and  among  them,  inscriptions  in  a  language 
the  very  name  of  which  is  forgotten,  and  whose 
letters  are  all  formed  of  little  arrow-heads,  put 
together  in  different  ways. 

^Twenty-two  hundred  years  ago  some  Greeks, 
who  were  passing  through  this  same  desert,  found 
these  mounds,  even  at  that  time  covering  the 
ruins  of  some  city  so  ancient  that  its  name  was 
not  known.  But  the  study  of  the  sculptures,  and 
of  old  traditions  and  stories,  at  last  proved  that 
these  were  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Nineveh. 

"The  story  I  am  going  to  tell  you  to-night  is 
about  this  city,  and  the  people  who  inhabited  it. 
And  you  will  see  that  long  ago  as  that  was,  differ- 
ent as  those  people  were  from  us  in  their  lan- 
guage, their  manners  and  habits,  in  their  relation 
to  God  they  were  just  the  same  his  children  as  we 
are ;  and  so  you  will  partly  understand  how  a 
thousand  years  make  very  little  difference  to  him, 
and  how  he  cares  for  and  watches  over  all  his 
children  at  all  times. 
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"  In  the  land  of  Israel,  perhaps  three  thousand 
years  ago,  lived  a  man  called  Jonah,  and  God 
chose  him  for  his  messenger  to  the  great  city  of 
Nineveh  in  Assyria ;  for  the  people  of  Nineveh 
were  living  carelessly,  even  wickedly,  forgetting 
that  their  heavenly  Father  was  very  near,  and 
that  all  their  evil  ways  were  destroying  the  beau- 
tiful lives  he  had  given  them  the  power  to  live. 
Although  the  Lord  was  close  beside  and  about 
them,  and  might,  doubtless,  have  spoken  to  them 
himself,  he  knew  it  would  be  better  to  send  his 
message  by  a  man  like  themselves ;  that  they 
would  understand  his  simple,  human  speech,  and 
would  really  believe  that  the  message  was  intended 
for  them.  So  he  spoke  to  Jonah  and  said,  '  Go  to 
Nineveh,  that  great  city,  and  tell  the  people  that 
unless  they  repent  of  their  sins,  and  lead  holy 
lives,  I  shall  destroy  them '  (or,  as  we  might 
better  understand  it,  they  will  destroy  themselves  ; 
for  sin  is  always  destructive)." 

"  But  how  did  God  speak  to  him  ? "  here  inter- 
rupted Will. 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  that  presently," 
answered  his  father ;  "but  I  think  I  will  first  give 
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the  story  wholly,  and  keep  the  explanation  till  the 
end.  You  all  like  that  way  best,  don't  you, 
children?" 

So  he  resumed  :  "  But  Jonah  was  not  willing  to 
go.  Perhaps  he  dreaded  the  long  journey  across 
the  desert ;  perhaps  he  feared  the  reception  the 
people  of  Nineveh  might  give  him ;  and  we  are 
told  that  he  also  doubted  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prophecy,  for  he  said  to  the  Lord,  '  If  I  do  go  and 
warn  them  of  their  danger,  they  will  repent,  and 
then  you  will  not  punish  them,  and  they  will 
not  believe  me.'  And  so  he  thought  he  would 
escape  from  the  responsibility  of  this  mission 
by  running  away  ;  and  finding  a  ship  bound  for 
Tarshish,  the  most  remote  port  with  which  any- 
body traded  in  those  days,  he  took  passage  in  it, 
and,  as  he  thought,  fled  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord. 

"  We  may  well  imagine  that  he  felt  uneasy  in 
doing  this.  He  knew  it  wasn't  right,  and  he 
sought  refuge  from  his  unhappy  thoughts  in  sleep ; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  fallen  into  a  deep  slumber, 
than  a  great  storm  arose,  and  the  sailors,  who  be- 
longed to  different  pagan  nations,  all  began  to  call 
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upon  their  various  gods  for  help.  Still  the  storm 
did  not  abate,  and  they  supposed  it  was  because 
the  right  God  hadn't  been  applied  to.  Presently 
they  remembered  the  stranger  who  had  embarked 
with  them,  and  who  lay  asleep  in  the  cabin  ;  and 
they  said  one  to  another,  '  Perhaps  it  is  this  man's 
God  who  has  raised  the  storm.  Let  us  awake  him, 
that  he  may  pray,  and  have  it  stilled.'  So  they 
awaken  Jonah,  and  ask  him  to  call  upon  his  God. 
But  how  can  he  call  upon  the  God  from  whom  he 
is  fleeing  ?  There  is  nothing  for  him  but  to  tell 
the  sailors  frankly  that  he  is  running  away  from 
his  God,  who,  indeed,  has  doubtless  caused  the 
tempest,  but  cannot  be  asked  to  still  it. 

"Then  the  sailors  reproach  Jonah,  saying, 
'Why  have  you  done  so?  How,  now,  shall  we 
escape  from  the  danger  into  which  you  have 
brought  us  ? ' 

"  Now,  we  see  by  Jonah's  answer,  that,  although 
he  was  at  this  instant  disobeying,  he  was  by  no 
means  a  bad  or  a  selfish  man ;  for  he  immediately 
proposed  that  they  should  throw  him  overboard, 
since  he  thought  the  storm  was  made  for  him 
alone,  it  would  leave  the  ship  in  peace  so  soon  as 
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he  should  be  out  of  it.  The  men  were  unwilling 
to  do  as  he  desired,  and  they  first  tried  very  hard 
to  row  the  vessel  to  land ;  but,  finding  it  impos- 
sible, they  accepted  his  proposal,  first,  however, 
praying  that  God  would  not  lay  the  action  to  their 
charge. 

"  As  soon  as  Jonah  is  out  of  the  vessel,  the  sea 
grows  calm.  And  now  comes  what  I  used  to 
think  the  marvellous  part  of  the  story,  for  no 
sooner  is  he  thrown  overboard  than  a  great  fish 
swallows  him.  And  yet  this  swallowing,  which 
we  should  think  would  be  certain  death,  is  only  a 
means  of  saving  his  life,  for  three  days  afterwards 
he  is  thrown  out  alive  and  safe  upon  the  dry  land ; 
alive  and  safe,  and,  better  still,  willing  to  do  his 
work. 

"Here  comes  in  the  important  meaning,  which 
is  more  than  the  mere  words  can  express.  Do 
you  see,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  storm  taught 
Jonah  that  God  is  everywhere,  and  that  he  could 
not  flee  from  his  presence  ?  and  that  the  wonder- 
ful deliverance  showed  that  God  would  do  any 
thing  to  help  a  man  do  his  duty  ?  Here  was  this 
man  running  away  from  his  work,  —  the  task  that 
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God  had  set  him.  First,  he  is  taught  that  he  can't 
run  away  from  God ;  next,  when  he  thinks  that  by 
death  he  shall  escape  the  necessity  of  doing  the 
work,  he  is  withheld  from  death  until  he  repents, 
and  promises  to  do  the  Lord's  will,  and  then  he 
is  brought  safely  to  the  dry  land. 

"I  have  often  shown  you  in  the  Bible  how  a 
great  truth  is  told  in  a  figurative  way.  Flowers, 
seeds,  trees,  animals,  all  sorts  of  familiar  objects, 
are  used  as  signs  of  spiritual  things ;  and  so,  to 
express  the  exceeding  zeal  with  which  God  pur- 
sues his  purpose  of  making  Jonah  do  right  at  last, 
this  extraordinary  means  is  figuratively  used.  We 
say  it  is  too  wonderful  ever  to  have  happened; 
but  it  isn't  half  so  wonderful  as  the  constant,  ever- 
present  care  of  our  heavenly  Father,  besetting  us 
behind  and  before,  urging  us  always  to  the  right 
course  of  action,  although  we  don't  always  under- 
stand the  means  he  takes  to  guide  us  into  the 
right  way. 

"And  now  let  us  go  back  to  Jonah,  who  is  at 
last  willing  to  undertake  his  work.  He  journeys 
to  Nineveh,  that  great  city.  To  pass  through  it 
from  end  to  end  is  a  three  days'  journey,  —  sixty 
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miles.  After  his  first  day's  preaching,  the  people 
are  at  once  moved  to  repentance ;  and  the  king 
even  issues  a  decree  that  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, and  even  the  very  cattle,  shall  put  on  sack- 
cloth in  token  thereof.  And  then  the  Lord,  in  his 
tender  mercy,  rejoices  over  their  desire  to  turn 
from  their  evil  ways,  and  promises  that  he  will  not 
destroy  them. 

"  Now,  see  how  Jonah  receives  this  forgiveness. 
He  goes  out  and  sits  outside  the  walls,  and  wishes 
he  may  die ;  he  is  so  angry  that  his  prophecy  is 
not  fulfilled.  It  is  just  as  he  expected  :  the  Lord 
is  too  merciful.  He  wishes  he  hadn't  come.  Be- 
cause it  hasn't  turned  out  in  the  special  way  that 
he  predicted,  he  can't  see  that  the  spirit  of  it  has 
really  been  fulfilled.  If  they  would  not  repent,  they 
should  be  destroyed.  I  am  afraid  he  had  neg- 
lected the  first  part,  and  set  his  mind  too  fully 
upon  the  second. 

"  The  Lord  hears  him  complaining,  and  sends 
him  a  gentle  answer  in  the  shape  of  a  little  vine 
that  springs  up,  and,  growing  rapidly  in  that  warm 
climate,  soon  makes  a  delightful  shelter  over  the 
head  of  the  prophet.  What  a  comfort  to  him  this 
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shade,  to  protect  him  from  the  burning  heat ! 
But  presently  the  vine  withers  and  dies  ;  and  the 
burning  sun  and  scorching  wind  beat  upon  Jonah, 
and  he  faints  from  the  heat,  and  grieves  over  the 
destruction  of  his  vine. 

"Then  the  Lord  says,  'Doest  thou  well  to  be 
angry  ?  If  the  gourd  is  so  precious  to  you,  how 
much  more  precious  in  my  sight  must  be  that 
great  city,  with  all  its  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
are  helpless,  innocent  children  ! ' 

"  Such  a  story  as  this  is  told  for  a  great  purpose. 
There  is  a  lesson  hidden  in  it  for  every  one  of  us  : 
for  you,  and  for  me  as  well.  Let  us  try  to  find  it 
out. 

"  And  first  for  Will's  question.  Do  you  think 
that  God  never  speaks  to  you,  never  gives  you 
any  messages  to  carry,  or  sets  you  any  tasks  to 
do  ?  I  tell  you  that  God  is  speaking  to  you  all 
the  time.  The  more  we  listen  to  him,  the  better 
we  shall  hear  him,  and  see  him  too,  in  a  thousand 
ways. 

"  Let  me  make  this  plain  to  you.  Suppose  that 
when  you  were  babies  you  lived  in  a  house 
where  a  wonderful  machine  was  kept.  Every  day 
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you  saw  it,  with  its  glittering  plates  of  brass  and 
silver,  its  turning  wheels  in  their  busy  motion. 
By  and  by,  as  you  grew  older  and  wiser,  you  would 
be  able  to  see  more, — that  the  turning  wheels 
move  against  each  other,  and  send  motion  through 
the  whole ;  that  the  work  which  it  does  is  taken 
out  or  put  in  at  a  certain  place.  And  so  on,  from 
day  to  day,  and  year  to  year,  you  would  become 
more  and  more  familiar  with  it,  and  at  last  know 
every  wheel  and  screw  and  band,  and,  what  is 
more,  understand  how  they  work  and  why,  and 
what  the  maker  of  it  meant  by  putting  this  wheel 
here,  and  that  there,  and  every  pulley  and  screw 
and  rod  in  it.  And  although  we  said  the  baby 
could  see  it,  and  we  only  say  now  that  the  man 
sees  it,  how  much  more  we  mean  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other  ! 

"Now,  the  world  about  us  may  be  compared 
to  such  a  machine,  only  it  is  infinitely  more  grand 
and  wonderful  than  any  machine  that  could  ever 
be  invented ;  and  we  see  it  now  only  as  the  baby 
sees, — the  lovely  outside  shine  and  splendor,  the 
beauty  of  the  sky  and  the  flowers  and  trees,  —  and 
we  think,  as  the  baby  may  of  the  glittering  brass 
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and  silver,  that  all  it  was  made  for  was  to  dazzle 
our  eyes  with  its  brightness.  By  and  by  we  see 
a  meaning  in  it,  and  the  thought  of  the  great 
Builder  comes  out  to  our  eyes  a  little ;  we  begin 
to  know  how  wisely  and  how  lovingly  it  was  all 
made,  and  how  it  is  still  in  process  of  making,  that 
it  may  be  always  new,  always  a  fresh  thought  of 
God  for  us.  And  the  flowers  tell  us  to  make 
common,  every-day  life  pleasant  and  beautiful,  as 
they  beautify  the  poorest,  commonest  places, 
springing  up  by  the  very  roadsides.  And  the 
trees  tell  us  to  offer  shelter  and  refreshment  alike 
to  all  tired  and  oppressed  people  who  come  in  our 
way,  and,  moreover,  to  grow  up  strong,  vigorous, 
and  true,  like  themselves,  with  our  faces  lifted  to 
the  light  of  God.  Do  you  see  how  they  all  speak 
to  us  as  soon  as  we  are  wise  enough  to  hear  ? 

"  And  now  to  go  one  step  farther.  There  is  a 
wonderful  life  within  us,  more  marvellous,  more 
beautiful,  even  than  the  outer  world.  We  know  it 
first  by  the  quiet  voice  of  conscience,  that  checks 
us  if  we  are  going  wrong,  and  confirms  us  in  the 
right  ;  and  by  and  by  we  shall  begin  to  under- 
stand that  God  is  present  with  us :  as  the  moving 
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power  to  the  machine,  as  the  life  and  meaning  to 
the  outward  world,  so  is  the  presence  of  God  the 
life  of  the  soul.  Then  we  shall  find  that  he  is 
always  speaking  to  us.  Perhaps  you  and  I  do  not 
hear  him  all  the  time,  perhaps  very  seldom ;  but 
that  is  only  because  we  have  baby  eyes  and  ears, 
and  see  and  hear  not  the  half  of  what  is  there. 
But  there  are  men  and  women  whose  sight  is  so 
clear  that  they  know  all  the  time  that  they  are 
living  directly  in  the  presence  of  God,  closer  to 
him  than  to  anybody  else  in  the  world ;  and  they 
can  hear  him  when  he  speaks  to  them,  and  are 
always  receiving  from  him  messages  and  errands 
to  do  for  him,  just  as  surely  as  did  Jonah. 

"  So,  when  you  feel  within  yourself  in  regard  to 
some  duty,  no  matter  how  small,  'This  is  some- 
thing that  I  ought  to  do,'  you  may  be  sure  that 
God  is  speaking  to  you,  and  telling  you  to  do  it. 
And  now  take  care  that  you  do  not,  like  Jonah, 
try  to  run  away  from  it.  You  cannot  go  to  Tar- 
shish,  as  he  tried  to ;  but  you  can  turn  away  from 
the  work  God  gives  you,  to  something  as  different 
and  remote  from  it  as  possible,  and  that  is  just 
the  same  thing  as  going  to  Tarshish.  Do  not  try 
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to  forget  it  in  sleep ;  do  not  think  even  that  by 
death  you  shall  escape  it,  for  though  no  whale 
shall  be  prepared  to  swallow  you,  and  save  you 
for  the  work,  God  has  a  thousand  ways  of  bringing 
an  unperformed  duty  back  to  you,  over  and  over 
again ;  for  he  loves  you  so  well  that  he  will  use 
every  means  to  make  you  do  right.  And  what 
you  may  see  as  hinderances  and  obstacles  are  only 
new  helps  to  force  you  gently  but  determinedly 
to  the  place  where  you  ought  to  go.  Their  mean- 
ing lies  hidden  within  them  :  you  do  not  see  it, 
perhaps,  till  it  at  last  comes  suddenly  home  to 
you,  and  then  you  know  that  God  has  spoken, 
spoken  over  and  over  again ;  patiently,  persist- 
ently, waiting  for  you  to  hear  and  understand,  and 
become  willing  to  go  where  he  sends  you. 

"  And  when  at  last  you  go  to  the  work,  remem- 
ber  how  Jonah  even  then  forgot  that  he  was  doing 
God's  will,  and  wanted  to  do  his  own ;  forgot  the 
nrst  part  of  the  message,  '  Unless  ye  repent,'  and 
thought  only  of  the  '  I  will  destroy  the  city.' 
Don't  be  angry  if,  after  patient  effort,  your  work 
doesn't  turn  out  just  as  you  expected  it  to.  You 
have  worked  to  do  God's  will :  you  may  be  sure  he 
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will  not  let  the  labor  be  wasted,  and  he  will  take 
care  to  make  the  result  wiser  and  better  than  any 
hope  of  yours  could  equal. 

"  Don't  have  to  be  taught  as  Jonah  was  by  the 
gourd ;  but,  if  such  a  lesson  must  come  to  you, 
remember  that  it  is  a  lesson,  —  not  a  punishment, 
but  simply  a  lesson, — and  that  is  what  all  the 
events  of  our  lives  are,  every  day  and  every  hour, 
—  lessons  from  our  Father  in  heaven." 

"  Shall  we  ever  learn  them  all  ? "  said  Anna 
slowly,  and  as  if  thinking  aloud. 

"  'Ever'  is  a  long  word,"  said  her  mother,  "but 
'  forever '  is  a  longer.  I  think  we  can  understand 
the  *  forever '  a  little,  when  we  think  how  much 
there  is  to  know  and  to  do  ;  how  much  more  than 
fifty,  or  eighty,  or  a  hundred  short  years  can 
hold. 

"But  my  little  Margie  is  beginning  to  sing 
already  to  herself."  And  in  a  minnte  they  had 
all  joined  in  that  happy  household  hymn,  that  the 
father  and  mother  had  sung  in  their  own  child- 
hood :  — 

"  Now  condescend,  Almighty  King, 
To  bless  this  little  throng." 
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The  Sunday-evening  stories  had  not,  altogether, 
serious  or  religious  results  ;  for  Will  immediately 
occupied  himself  in  composing  in  the  arrow-head 
writing, — a  language  in  which  he  initiated  his 
special  crony,  Charlie  Ellis,  and  they  agreed  to 
employ  it  in  keeping  the  records  of  a  secret  soci- 
ety, of  which  they  were  the  chief  members. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE   PARTY. 

"  So  lePs  be  merry  -while  we  may, 
For  time  goes  hurrying  by? 

WHEN  the  long,  sunny  July  days  came,  Kate 
began  to  move  about  her  room  on  crutches,  and 
soon  she  was  down-stairs,  at  least  once  a  day. 

The  summer  term  of  school  was  just  closing, 
and  the  girls  would  soon  be  scattered ;  for  there 
were  trips  to  the  mountains,  quiet  weeks  in  the 
country,  or  long,  delightful  sojourns  at  the  seaside, 
in  prospect  for  most  of  them. 

Mrs.  Trafton  was  to  take  Kate  and  Margie  with 

her  to  H .  Will  was  going  to  Labrador  in  a 

schooner  with  his  friend  Charlie  Ellis,  whose 
father  had  kindly  proposed  to  take  charge  of  both 
boys :  and  so  Will  had  hunted  up  the  sea-chest 
that  his  great-uncle  Isaac  had  carried  to  Europe 
years  and  years  ago,  and  begged  permission  to 
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take  it  with  him ;  and  although  his  trig  little  sail- 
or's outfit,  pea-jacket  and  all,  didn't  half  fill  it, 
he  was  good-naturedly  allowed  to  do  so,  and  he 
promised  to  bring  it  home  well  filled  with 
curiosities. 

What  Anna  might  have  done  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  baby,  I  don't  know  ;  but,  as  it  was,  she  staid 
at  home  as  her  father's  housekeeper  and  her 
baby's  little  mother.  And  she  felt  perfectly  sat- 
isfied and  happy  in  the  arrangement,  particularly 
when  she  remembered  that  a  year  ago  nobody 
would  have  thought  of  leaving  her  as  house- 
keeper, although,  indeed,  with  Christie  in  the 
background,  her  responsibility  was  hardly  more 
than  nominal. 

There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  secret  consulta- 
tion between  Anna  and  her  mother  a  little  while 
before  school  closed,  and  the  result  of  it  reached 
its  consummation  one  pleasant  evening  during  the 
first  week  of  July. 

Kate  had  a  new  blue-muslin  dress  which  had 
just  been  finished  and  tried  on  that  afternoon. 
Anna  had  said,  "  Do  let  her  keep  it  on  to-night, 
that  we  may  have  some  good  of  it  at  home.  It 
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will  be  worth  while  to  see  her  in  something 
besides  a  wrapper  before  she  goes  away." 

So  Kate  kept  it  on,  laughed  about  coming  down 
to  tea  in  full  dress,  and  suggested  that  the  rest  of 
the  family  should  keep  her  company. 

After  tea  Kate  and  her  crutches  were  carefully 
deposited  on  the  sofa  in  the  corner  of  the  parlor. 
For  one  reason  or  another  the  family  had  all 
scattered  for  the  moment,  and  she  was  alone. 
Presently  she  heard  a  gentle  tap  on  the  door;  and 
when  she  said,  "  Come  in,"  it  opened,  and  the  fun- 
niest little  figure  made  its  appearance,  —  a  tiny 
boy  with  childish  blue  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks,  but 
dressed  in  a  little  military  suit  such  as  Tom 
Thumb  wears  at  some  of  his  exhibitions.  He  took 
off  his  hat,  and  made  her  a  low  bow  :  and  the  sup- 
pressed laugh  on  the  rosy  mouth,  and  a  familiar 
toss  of  the  curly  head,  reminded  Kate  of  some 
well-known  child  ;  but  who  it  was,  she  hadn't  time 
to  consider,  for  behind  the  boy  entered  a  brisk 
young  man,  with  all  the  air  of  the  Yankee  show- 
man. He  promptly  helped  the  little  fellow  up 
on  the  table,  gave  him  a  few  hasty  directions  in 
an  undertone,  but  with  an  imperative  manner,  and 
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then,  opening  the  door,  let  in  a  crowd  of  specta- 
tors,—  men,  women,  and  children,  —  who,  full  of 
curiosity,  gathered  round  the  table,  and  gazed  at 
the  wonderful  dwarf. 

Then  the  showman  began  his  interesting  state- 
ments :  "This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  original 
Tom  Thumb.  He  was  born  at  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
in  the  year  1832,  and  is  consequently  now  thirty- 
nine  years  of  age.  He  is  just  twenty-five  inches 
high  ;  and  if  any  child  of  three  or  four  years  will 
stand  beside  him  on  this  table,  you  will  be  con- 
vinced of  the  fact,  that,  mature  as  he  looks,  as  he 
really  is  in  mind,  he  is  but  a  child  in  stature. 
Here  little  May  Ellis,  who  was  among  the  audi- 
ence, was  lifted  to  the  table,  and  stood  smilingly 
beside  the  renowned  General,  who,  as  Kate  sud- 
denly thought  at  that  minute,  looked  very  much 
like  little  Davie  Ellis,  May's  twin  brother.  Next 
the  little  General  took  his  hat  and  cane,  and 
walked  about  the  room,  kissed  the  hands  of  the 
ladies,  embraced  the  little  children,  bowed  to  the 
company,  and  finally  took  his  leave,  and  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  audience ;  and  Kate  was 
left  alone,  but  hardly  long  enough  to  recover  from 
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her  astonishment,  when  again  the  door  opened, 
and  three  or  four  grave  gentlemen  entered,  almost 
extinguished  under  their  fathers'  hats,  which  they 
were  glad  to  take  off  as  soon  as  the  desired  effect 
of  importance  had  been  produced.  They  sat  down 
in  a  row,  spoke  to  each  other  occasionally  in  whis- 
pers, and  presently,  adjusting  their  spectacles, 
began  to  look  with  interest  at  a  class  of  little  girls 
who  had  taken  places  at  one  side  of  the  room, 
with  a  pretty  young  teacher,  spelling-book  in 
hand,  in  front  of  them. 

"This  class,  gentlemen,"  she  said,  turning  to 
the  committee,  "  is  the  youngest  in  school.  They 
have  been  with  me  but  three  weeks,  and  it  is  as- 
tonishing to  see  what  progress  they  have  made 
under  the  new  system  which  I  have  intro- 
duced. 

"  When  they  came  they  did  not  know  a  single 
letter,  and  I  have  adhered  to  the  system  of  teach- 
ing them  to  read  by  words  rather  than  by  letters. 
If  they  know  the  words,  a  knowledge  of  the  letters 
follows  at  once,  and  without  effort. 

"  I  will  now  give  you  some  examples  of  their 
reading.  Children,  you  may  open  your  books  at 
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the  picture  of  the  cat  and  kittens.  May,  you  may 
read  what  is  under  that  picture." 

"  May  reads,  "  The  white  cat  has  three  kittens. 
They  are  drinking  milk  out  of  a  saucer." 

"  Very  well ;  that  will  do.  You  see,  gentlemen, 
that,  although  she  has  been  studying  but  three 
weeks,  she  can  read  words  of  two  syllables. 

"Jennie,  you  may  read  what  is  under  the  next 
picture.  Observe,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  say  what 
the  picture  is." 

Jennie  reads,  "  The  black  dog  is  in  the  water. 
He  has  a  stick  in  his  mouth." 

"Excellent !     Susie,  the  next." 

"  The  boys  and  girls  are  sliding  on  their  sleds," 
reads  Susie.  But  before  the  teacher  has  time  to 
commend  her,  one  of  the  old  gentlemen,  rising 
with  a  loud  "Ahem,"  says,  "Allow  me,  if  you 
please,  Miss  Claptrap,  to  examine  this  class  my- 
self;" and,  taking  a  little  book  from  his  pocket, 
he  calls  to  his  side  May,  who  had  read  so  easily 
about  the  cat  and  kittens. 

"  Here,  my  child,  you  may  read  me  this 
story." 

May   looks   confused,    stammers,    and   blushes, 
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and  at  last  says,  "  There  isn't  any  picture  to  see 
what  it  means." 

"  The  words'  will  tell  you  that,"  he  answers  ; 
"  and  if  you  don't  know  them,  you  can  spell  them. 
What  is  that  letter  ?  " 

"  Don't  know,  sir,"  answered  May,  beginning  to 
look  frightened,  and  thankful  to  be  sent  back 
to  her  place,  while  the  next  child  is  called  up  with 
no  better  success ;  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
class.  Then  the  old  gentleman,  turning  to  his 
companions,  says,  "You  see,  gentlemen,  these 
poor,  ignorant  children  don't  even  know  the  letter 
a,  not  even  the  letter  a,  gentlemen,  which  is  the 
corner-stone  of  all  knowledge.  I  think  that  is 
evidence  enough.  Miss  Claptrap,  I  believe  we 
can  dispense  with  your  services  in  future,  and  will 
provide  our  school  with  a  teacher  who  will  com- 
mence her  instruction,  as  she  ought  to,  with  the 
letter  a." 

And  with  that  the  school  was  dismissed. 

It  began  to  occur  to  Kate  that  all  this  couldn't 
have  happened  by  accident,  and  that  it  was  a  real 
surprise-party  of  the  most  delightful  kind.  And 
now,  indeed,  the  girls  and  boys,  to  the  number  of 
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about  twenty,  came  into  the  parlor,  and  gathered 
round  her  sofa  with  all  sorts  of  pleasant  greetings. 

Little  Tom  Thumb  and  his  sister,  only  four 
years  old,  who  mustn't  sit  up  any  later,  came  to 
kiss  her  "good-night"  before  they  were  taken 
home.  James  Gregory,  in  a  swallow-tailed  coat 
and  standing  collar,  still  preserved  the  character 
of  the  showman,  and  little  Miss  Claptrap  was 
Nellie  Langdon  herself. 

After  the  first  greetings  were  over,  Kate  asked 
why  they  had  come  in  such  an  odd  way ;  and, 
amidst  much  laughter,  Nellie  exclaimed,  "Why, 
you  dear  little  goose,  don't  you  know  it  is  a  cha- 
•rade  ?  We  have  been  getting  them  up  for  a  week 
past,  and  none  of  us  have  told  each  other  a  sin- 
gle thing  about  our  words,  so  there  will  be  some 
fun  in  the  guessing.  And  you  haven't  been  try- 
ing to  guess  at  all,  all  this  time  ?  But  here  comes 
the  last  syllable."  And  the  folding  doors  were 
pushed  open,  disclosing  on  the  floor  a  hen  on  her 
nest ;  one  or  two  chickens  had  strayed  from  under 
her  wings,  and  a  continued  "peep,  peep,"  left  no 
doubt  that  there  were  plenty  more  nestling  in  the 
straw.  They  hardly  looked  as  frightened  as  they 
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ought,  for  a  great  bird  with  outstretched  wings 
was  hovering  over  them. 

The  bird  made  a  sudden  swoop ;  the  chickens 
peeped  louder  than  ever ;  and  at  the  same  instant 
a  girl  in  calico  dress,  with  her  sleeves  rolled  up, 
and  her  hands  covered  with  flour,  as  if  from  her 
work,  rushed  in,  crying,  "  A  hawk,  a  hawk !  He'll 
steal  my  chickens."  And  as  she  clapped  her 
hands,  and  shouted  to  drive  him  away,  the  folding- 
doors  closed  amid  applause. 

"  Wasn't  that  well  done  !  "  said  one  to  another. 
And  Will,  coming  in,  was  made  to  explain  how  he 
had  hidden  behind  the  great  arm-chair,  and  worked 
the  invisible  string  which  made  the  hawk  hover, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  had  kept  up  a  perpetual 
"peeping"  for  the  chickens. 

"And  what  was  the  hen  ? "  asked  one. 

"Oh,  that  was  the  china  hen  that. we  have  for 
an  egg-dish;  and  the  chickens  were  those  little 
crockery  things,  with  heads  that  take  off,  you 
know." 

"  But  it  was  capital,  whatever  they  were." 

The  talk  was  interrupted  by  a  sudden  shout, 
and  a  tall  young  Indian,  in  blanket  and  moccasons/ 
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deer-skin  leggings  (made  of  buff  cambric),  and 
eagle  feather  in  his  black  hair,  dashed  through  the 
room,  waving  aloft  a  hatchet,  which,  by  courtesy, 
was  to  be  known  as  a  tomahawk,  and  the  charade 
was  completed. 

When  Anna  had  planned  this  party,  and  talked 
it  over  with  the  girls,  they  had  agreed  that  any 
little  company  of  three  or  four  might  prepare  a 
charade  with  which  to  surprise  the  others,  and 
that  even  Anna  herself  need  not  know  any  thing 
about  it  beforehand.  So  now,  when  Elise  Lamure 
and  May  Thornton  whispered  to  Anna  that  they 
had  prepared  the  next  one,  they  slipped  quietly 
out  of  the  room,  and  in  a  few  minutes  May  peeped 
in  to  say  that  this  charade  would  be  partly  in 
French  and  partly  in  English ;  and  the  audience 
were  all  attention  as  Elise,  who  was  really  a 
French  girl,  entered  the  room  in  her  street-dress, 
and  walked  up  and  down  as  if  she  were  out  shop- 
ping. Presently  she  stopped  at  a  little  shop, 
where  May  displayed  various  trinkets  for  sale ; 
and  after  some  pretty  chattering,  which  most  of 
them  could  understand,  for  Elise  was  a  favorite 
with  all  the  girls,  and  a  great  help  to  them  in 
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their  French,  a  little  pearl  buckle  was  purchased 
and  paid  for. 

Next  a  poor  woman  (Elise  again)  comes  in  with 
her  child  (Margie),  whose  head  is  bandaged,  and 
cheeks  chalked  for  paleness.  She  brings  the  child 
to  an  old  doctor,  who  sits  there  looking  as  wise  as 
a  big  pair  of  horn-bowed  glasses  can  make  him 
(and  glasses  were  almost  the  only  means  they  had 
by  which  to  counterfeit  age). 

"La  pauvre  petite,"  says  the  mother,  "she  is 
dead  almost.  Un  gargon  mediant  —  le  big  stone 
—  il  lui  a  fait  mal  a  1'oreille."  And  she  removed 
the  bandage,  and  showed  an  ear  properly  stained 
with  cranberry -juice. 

The  doctor  gave  a  learned  opinion  and  a  little 
box  of  salve,  and  dismissed  the  patient. 

In  the  last  scene  May  was  a  young  lady  about 
to  be  dressed  for  a  ball  by  her  French  maid,  Elise. 
A  poor  woman  comes  to  her  with  a  tale  of  dis- 
tress ;  and  May,  finding  no  money  in  her  purse, 
takes  the  earrings  from  her  ears,  and  gives  them 
to  the  woman.  Then  Elise  comes  to  dress  her, 
mourns  over  the  loss  of  the  earrings,  and  finally 
substitutes  for  them  two  little  blossoms  of  the 
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harebell,  which  she  dips  in  melted  wax,  to  make 
them  imperishable;  and,  declaring  that  her  mis- 
tress is  more  charming  than  she  would  be  in  any 
jewels,  she  leads  her  out  to  her  carriage,  and  the 
scene  closes  with  cries  on  all  sides  of  "  Bouclc 
d'oreille"  and  "Earrings." 

Then  Louis  Lamure,  brother  to  Elise,  and  quite 
a  little  boy,  suddenly  jumps  up  and  begs  to  be 
allowed  to  get  up  one  very  short  one,  that  he  has 
just  thought  of.  "  It  is  only  a  little  one,"  he  says, 
when  somebody  suggests  that  it  is  nine  o'clock, 
and  Kate  can't  be  kept  up  late ;  and  with  "  I  will 
not  let  it  last  ten  minutes,"  he  hastily  arranges  a 
little  table  in  one  corner,  on  which  he  spreads 
some  folded  papers,  and,  after  a  minute  of  conver- 
sation with  Anna,  at  which  she  laughs  very 
heartily,  he  takes  his  place  behind  the  table :  and 
Anna,  coming  in,  in  hat  and  gloves,  presents  a 
check,  which  she  begs  him  to  cash  for  her ; 
Charlie  Ellis  offers  a  ragged  twenty-five-cent  bill, 
and  asks  if  it  is  counterfeit ;  and  a  poor  old  man, 
with  bowed  head  and  trembling  voice,  wants 
change  for  a  dollar.  Louis  is  the  politest  of  bank- 
clerks,  and  serves  them  all  with  grave  courtesy. 
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In  the  next  scene  a  clothes-line  is  tied  from  one 
window-blind  to  another,  and  a  few  little  garments 
are  hung  thereon.  Anna  comes  in  as  a  washer- 
woman, and  proceeds  to  take  them  down,  but,  say- 
ing to  herself,  "  Shure,  they're  wet  yet,"  goes 
away  and  leaves  them. 

At  this  instant  Mrs.  Trafton  says  to  Louis, 
"  May  I  give  you  the  scene  for  the  whole  word  ? " 
and  opens  the  door  into  the  dining-room,  where 
the  bright  little  table,  with  its  vases  of  flowers 
and  pyramids  of  ice-cream,  looks  attractive  enough 
to  make  the  whole  company  speedily  forget  Louis' 
charade. 

At  last  some  one  said,  "What  did  Mrs.  Trafton 
mean  by  saying  this  was  the  scene  for  the  whole 
word  ?  I  am  sure  I  can't  see  any  connection.  I 
thought  the  first  syllable  was  either  bank  or  bill, 
and  then  I  lost  every  thing  when  the  clothes-line 
came  in ;  and  this  is  more  of  a  puzzle  than  ever." 

Anna  was  laughing.  "  You  will  never  guess," 
she  said  ;  "  Louis  must  tell.  I  told  him  it  wasn't 
spelled  rightly,  but  he  wanted  to  have  it." 

"  What  is  it,  Louis  ? "  cried  the  girls. 

"Why,  banquet,"  answered  the  little   French- 
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man:  "bank  wet.  Don't  you  see?  I  am  sure 
Mrs.  Trafton  saw  it,  or  she  wouldn't  have  said 
what  she  did.  She  must  have  thought  it  a  good 
one." 

In  the  midst  of  laughter  at  Louis's  charade  the 
party  broke  up ;  and  Kate,  although  a  little  tired, 
was  brighter  and  stronger  the  next  day  than 
she  had  been  since  her  accident.  And  Anna, 
who  had  exerted  to  the  utmost  her  social  powers, 
was  more  than  satisfied  with  the  success  of  her 
surprise-party. 

The  next  day  Kate  went  with  her  mother  to 

H ,  and  Anna  would  have  been  very  lonely 

had  she  not  been  so  busy.  Baby  was  beginning 
to  walk  now,  and  was  a  constant  care  as  well  as 
a  ceaseless  interest ;  her  father  found  many  an 
hour,  in  this  less  busy  season,  to  take  her  and  baby 
to  ride ;  and  some  plans  of  her  own,  intended  to 
result  in  a  delightful  surprise  for  her  mother, 
provided '  her  with  plenty  of  evening  occupa- 
tion. 

One  afternoon  her  father  brought  home  a  friend 
to  tea.  Anna  was  up-stairs  having  a  little  romp 
with  baby  before  she  was  put  to  bed,  when 
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Christie  ran  up  to  say  that  Mr.  Trafton  had 
brought  home  a  grand,  stately  old  gentleman,  and 
that  Anna  must  be  ready  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  come  down  and  turn  out  the  tea. 

Anna  brushed  her  hair,  tied  on  her  best  ruffled 
white-muslin  apron,  and  went  down,  with  hot 
cheeks,  to  her  new  responsibility. 

She  heard  her  father  say,  "  Mr.  Williston,  this 
is  my  daughter  Anna,  my  little  housekeeper  while 
her  mother  is  away.  Anna,  Mr.  Williston  knew 
your  mother  when  she  was  not  much  older  than 
you  are." 

Anna  looked  up  as  she  took  the  offered  hand 
of  the  old  gentleman,  and  heard  his  kindly  voice. 
She  saw  a  bronzed  face,  clear,  bright  eyes,  and 
the  most  beautiful  snow-white  hair ;  and  immedi- 
ately, in  her  own  mind,  she  made  a  hero  of  him, 
and  surrounded  him  with  all  sorts  of  imaginary 
adventures. 

Presently  they  went  out  to  tea.  How  from 
her  heart  she  thanked  Christie,  to  whom  from  her 
cradle  she  had  been  only  "  Anna,"  for  calling  her 
so  carefully  "  Miss  Anna  "  while  she  tended  table ! 
for  it  helped  her  to  the  little  dignity  she  needed, 
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that  she  might  not  be  wholly  extinguished  behind 
the  teapots. 

She  poured  out  the  tea,  and  soon  forgot  her 
matronly  anxieties  in  listening  to  the  conversation 
between  her  father  and  Mr.  Williston,  who  had 
been  for  many  years  a  traveller  in  tropical  coun- 
tries, and  had  a  wonderful  fund  of  information  on 
all  subjects. 

But  the  subject  of  particular  interest  to  Anna 
came  up  after  tea,  when  she  had  established  her- 
self in  a  retired  corner  to  arrange  some  tiny  ferns 
in  books  for  pressing,  listening  meanwhile  to  the 
two  gentlemen.  They  were  talking  of  some  old- 
time  events,  and  her  father  went  to  his  desk  to 
look  for  some  papers  which  should  confirm  their 
conjectures.  While  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Williston 
turned  to  her  and  asked  about  her  ferns,  of  which 
a  basketful  stood  on  the  window-seat.  She  gladly 
brought  them  to  show  him,  and  was  surprised  that 
he  seemed  really  to  care  for  them  as  she  did ; 
that  he  selected  at  once  her  favorite  fern-moss, 
and  pronounced  it  a  very  fine  specimen  :  and  then 
he  began  to  tell  her  about  some  of  the  South- 
American  mosses  and  tree-ferns.  Seeing  her  in- 
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terest  in  the  subject,  he  asked  if  she  liked  to  study 
nature  in  other  forms  as  well  as  she  did  in  this ; 
and  when  she  answered  that  she  knew  very  little 
about  other  forms,  he  added,  "  Then  I  must  bring 
you  a  little  box  of  South-American  beetles  next 
time  I  come,  and  they  will  give  you  such  a  peep 
into  entomology  that  you  will  want  to  look  again." 

Anna  said,  "Thank  you,  sir,"  and  that  was  all, 
for  the  word  "entomology"  was  new  to  her,  and 
she  was  a  little  disconcerted  by  its  connection  with 
beetles,  and  not  quite  brave  enough  to  ask  an 
explanation ;  so,  as  her  father  at  that  moment 
brought  forward  the  papers  for  which  he  had  been 
searching,  she  gladly  slipped  back  to  her  window- 
seat  and  her  ferns.  She  was  pressing  them  with 
a  view  to  some  winter  decorations  for  her  moth- 
er's room,  and  already  she  had  quite  a  large  and 
beautiful  collection. 

She  had  been  at  work  a  few  minutes,  and  was 
still  pondering  over  "entomology,"  when  a  re- 
sounding cry  from  baby  startled  her.  It  was  so 
unusual  for  baby  to  wake  in  the  evening,  and  still 
more  unusual  for  her  to  cry,  that,  after  listening  a 
minute,  she  dropped  her  work  and  ran  up-stairs. 
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Susie  was  there  before  her,  hushing  and  com- 
forting the  little  one  ;  and  she  held  up  her  finger 
to  Anna  when  she  appeared  at  the  door,  caution- 
ing her  not  to  come  in,  lest  the  baby  should  be 
more  fully  awakened  by  her  presence.  Anna 
stood  leaning  in  the  doorway  a  few  minutes. 
Presently  there  were  little  short  sobs,  and  soon  a 
quieter  breathing,  and  then  Susie  came  out,  say- 
ing, "  She  was  too  hot,  poor  little  thing,  almost  in 
a  fever;  now  she  will  be  more  comfortable." 

When  Anna  went  out  of  the  room,  Mr.  Willis- 
ton,  whose  attention  had  been  attracted  by  the 
crying,  said  to  Mr.  Trafton,  "I  didn't  know,  Traf- 
ton,  that  you  had  so  young  a  child." 

"I  haven't,"  answered  Mr.  Trafton:  "that  is 
Anna's  baby;  at  least,  we  call  her  so."  And  he 
briefly  gave  the  history  of  Mamie's  adoption. 

"Sometimes  I  think,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"that  we  should  all  do  our  work  better,  if  we 
didn't  look  any  farther  into  the  future  than  your 
little  daughter  did  when  she  took  that  baby." 
And  as  Anna  came  back  at  that  minute,  he  turned 
to  her,  smiling,  and  asked,  "Was  any  thing  the 
matter  with  the  little  mother's  baby  ? " 
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When  at  nine  o'clock  Anna  said  "good-night," 
her  new  friend  remarked,  "  I  shall  come  for  an- 
other cup  of  tea  next  week,  and  I  sha'n't  forget 
the  beetles." 

Anna  went  to  bed,  and  was  quickly  asleep,  — 
dreaming  of  green  and  golden  beetles,  and  strange 
butterflies,  and  the  hum  of  insects  all  about  her 
(let  us  hope  they  were  not  mosquitoes).  She 
thought  she  was  in  a  South-American  forest ;  and 
among  all  the  mingled  sounds  of  life  about  her,  a 
piercing  cry  came  again  and  again.  At  last  it 
seemed  so  real  that  it  roused  her  from  sleep ;  and, 
indeed,  it  was  real,  and  proceeded  from  baby's 
room.  She  lay  still  and  listened  for  some  minutes, 
and  then  she  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  ran  across 
the  entry  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  Susie  was 
trying  in  vain  to  soothe  the  baby.  She  was  very 
hot,  feverish,  and  restless,  and  it  was  long  before 
she  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep.  As  for  Anna,  she 
could  not  sleep  again,  although  she  went  to  bed : 
she  lay  and  thought  of  a  thousand  things.  She 
remembered  a  time  when  she  was  a  very  little  girl, 
and  had  the  measles,  how  she  lay  tossing  all  night  ; 
and  how  she  watched  the  shadow  on  the  wall  as 
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her  mother  moved  gently  about  the  room ;  how 
she  never  opened  her  eyes,  that  she  did  not  see 
her  mother  beside  her,  night  or  day ;  and  how  the 
day  and  night  seemed  to  get  mixed  together  in 
some  strange  way,  so  that  she  didn't  know  one 
from  the  other.  At  last  she  fell  into  a  doze,  and 
was  awakened  by  the  long  line  of  red  light  on  the 
wall  opposite  her  bed,  that  told  her  the  sun  had 
risen.  She  sprang  up  and  went  in  softly  to  see 
baby.  Susie  was  asleep :  so  was  baby ;  but  her 
breath  was  short,  and  her  face  flushed.  She  had 
never  looked  so  before.  As  the  morning  wore  on, 
she  was  no  better;  and  when  Mr.  Trafton  went 
down-town,  he  said  he  would  ask  the  doctor  to 
step  in  and  see  her. 

Now  to  Anna  came  a  new  experience  of  anxiety 
and  responsibility.  It  was  in  vain  that  Christie 
assured  her  that  baby  was  not  very  sick ;  that  she 
had  seen  her  and  Kate  and  Will  as  sick  and  sicker 
many  and  many  a  time  ;  that  her  eye-teeth  were 
coming  through,  and  she  was  a  little  feverish  ;  per 
haps  the  doctor  would  cut  her  gums,  or  do  some 
thing  to  relieve  her.  Anna  was  sure  that  the  chil. 
was  very  sick ;  at  least,  she  had  never  seen  sucl. 
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a  change  in  a  single  day  in  any  one.  It  was  only 
last  evening  that  baby  was  playing  as  usual ;  and 
now  she  did  not  even  want  to  sit  up,  but  tossed 
her  little  arms,  and  moaned,  and  could  not  eat. 

And  Anna's  fears  were  fully  confirmed  when 
the  doctor  came,  and  said  that  Mamie  had  mea- 
sles. "But  measles,"  he  added  cheerfully,  "  are 
very  light  this  season ;  only  keep  her  warm,  and 
don't  let  her  be  exposed  to  draughts.  She  will 
be  better  as  soon  as  the  eruption  comes  out ;  and 
that  will  be  before  night,  I  think." 

Anna's  first  thought  was  to  send  for  her  mother; 
but,  then,  what  would  become  of  Kate  and  Mar- 
gie, the  latter  of  whom  had  never  had  measles  ? 
And,  again,  she  knew  that  her  father  would  not 
'be  willing,  except  in  a  case  of  real  necessity,  to 
have  his  wife  brought  home  from  the  seashore. 

Christie  laughed  at  the  idea  of  sending  for  Mrs. 
Trafton.  Hadn't  she  helped  nurse  Kate  and 
Anna  and  Will  through  the  measles  ?  and  wasn't 
Susie  out  of  school  now  to  help  ?  And,  besides, 
by  the  time  Mrs.  Trafton  could  get  home,  baby 
would  be  well.  So  the  final  decision  was,  that 
not  only  should  she  not  be  sent  for,  but  Anna 
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should   even   not   tell   of   the   illness   until  baby 
should  be  better. 

All  that  day  Anna  could  settle  herself  to  no 
occupation.  She  sat  most  of  the  time  beside 
baby, — patted  her,  sung  to  her,  took  her  up  for 
a  little  while  at  a  time,  and  rocked  her ;  and  in 
the  darkened  room  she  watched  anxiously  for  the 
eruption  which  they  told  her  would  relieve  her 
little  patient.  Sometimes  as  she  looked  at  the 
burning  cheeks,  and  listened  to  the  quick  breath, 
she  thought  how  little  it  would  take  to  make  baby 
die,  and  a  prayer  half-formed  itself  in  her  heart 
that  the  child  might  not  be  taken  from  her ;  but 
it  was  checked  by  the  thought  that  she  had  no 
right,  no  need,  to  ask  it.  God  knew  what  was 
best  for  Mamie,  and  that  he  would  do  ;  and  with 
this  thought  came  a  strange  and  beautiful  sense 
of  the  presence  of  a  great  brooding  love  close 
about  her  and  baby,  —  so  near,  so  tender,  that  she 
could  not  bear  to  lift  her  eyes,  but  bent  her  head 
over  baby's  crib  with  a  longing  to  surrender  her- 
self wholly  to  that  holy  protection;  and  she  no 
longer  had  any  fear  lest  baby  should  die,  she  felt 
so  safe  about  her. 
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Christie  insisted  that  Anna  should  not  be  up  at 
night,  and  her  father  added  his  word  to  the  same 
effect ;  so  at  nine  o'clock  she  undressed  as  usual, 
feeling,  however,  quite  sure  that  she  could  not 
sleep.  She  lay  quietly,  but  broad  awake,  until 
ten ;  then  Christie,  passing  her  door,  and  seeing 
her  wide-open  eyes,  came  in  to  tell  her  that  baby 
was  broken  out  all  over,  and  had  gone  comfortably 
to  sleep.  And  with  that  the  little  mother  followed 
her  example,  and  didn't  wake  until  morning. 

All  the  worst  was  over  now ;  and  in  a  few  days 
baby  was  almost  well  again,  only  not  able  to  bear 
her  usual  exposure.  But  Anna  had  lived  so  much 
in  a  little  time,  that  she  looked  pale  and  tired ; 
and,  in  spite  of  her  protestations  to  the  contrary, 
her  father  decided  that  she  needed  some  change 
and  recreation. 

It  was  ten  days  after  his  visit  that  Mr.  Williston 
came  again ;  and  when  after  tea  he  opened  the 
box  of  beetles,  it  was  as  if  he  had  opened  a  new 
world  to  Anna,  —  a  world  of  gems  and  shining 
metals,  of  colors  so  vivid  that  our  common  names 
could  not  define  them :  for  what  was  any  other 
green  beside  the  intense  glittering  lustre  of  that 
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little  creature  in  the  corner;  and -if  you  want  to 
know  what  ruby  means,  look  at  this  other. 

Then  he  told  her  such  stories  about  them.  In 
fact,  his  visit  this  time  seemed  to  be  to  Anna 
quite  as  much  as  to  her  father,  and  already  she 
looked  upon  him  as  an  old  friend. 

He  didn't  forget  her  baby  either ;  listened  with 
real  interest  to  the  account  of  the  measles,  and 
promised  to  come  in  the  daytime  on  his  next  visit, 
that  he  might  see  her. 

Anna  didn't  know  that  the  beetles  were  to  be 
given  to  her  until  the  next  morning,  when,  on 
coming  down  to  breakfast,  she  found  the  box  on 
the  sideboard,  and  the  cover  was  marked 

MISS  ANNA   B.    TRAFTON. 
From  her  old  friend, 

A.  M.    WILLISTON. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

ANNA'S   FRIEND. 

"  She  doeth  little  kindnesses 
That  most  leave  undone  or  despise" 

"A  NICE  long  letter  from  Kate,"  said  Anna, 
when  the  mail  was  brought  in  at  dinner-time. 
And  thus  it  ran  :  — 

H ,  Aug.  i,  1871. 

DEAR  NAN, —  Here  I  am  on  the  piazza,  with  my  inkstand 
on  the  window-ledge,  and  my  desk  in  my  lap.  One  great 
tree  shades  the  whole  front  of  the  house ;  and  the  sea  breaks 
up  on  the  rocks  in  front,  not  much  farther  off  than  across 
the  street  at  home.  It  is  perfectly  lovely;  but  I  won't  try 
to  describe  it,  for  you  will  see  for  yourself  next  week,  when 
you  are  to  come  with  papa  on  Saturday  and  stay  till  Monday. 
Now,  don't  say  a  single  word  about  that  blessed  baby ;  for 
Christie  and  Susie  are  delighted  to  take  care  of  her,  and  she 
is  safely  over  the  measles,  which  we  are  all  very  glad  to  hear. 

Mamma  said  something  very  sweet  about  you  when  your 
letter  came,  that  told  how  she  had  been  sick  and  was  well 
again  \  but  I  won't  write  it,  if  you  please. 
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Papa  says  you  are  looking  tired.  Now,  I  am  so  rosy  you 
wouldn't  know  me;  and  Margie  has  burned  her  skin  off, 
and  had  a  new  one,  two  or  three  times  already ;  and  you 
must  come  and  take  your  turn. 

But  here  I  am  rattling  on  about  nothing,  when  I  really 
have  something  charming  to  tell  you ;  just  what  will  please 
you  most  of  all,  I  know.  Whom  do  you  think  is  here,  at 
this  very  house,  in  the  next  room  to  ours  even,  and  opposite 
us  at  table  every  day  ? 

Of  course  you  will  never  guess,  even  if  I  tell  you  her 
name,  Miss  Rebecca  Hayward;  for  her  name  you  never 
knew.  Now,  I  will  torment  you  a  little  by  not  telling  at 
once,  but  will  go  on  to  let  you  know  how  we  made  her 
acquaintance.  You  see  the  night  we  arrived  I  was  very 
tired,  and,  by  some  mistake,  our  room  was  not  ready ;  and 
the  parlor  was  so  full  of  people*  that  I  couldn't  think  of 
putting  my  foot  upon  the  sofa,  even  if  there  had  been  room ; 
and  so  we  went  up-stairs,  hoping  that  there  might  be  some 
window-seat  or  something  in  the  entry  by  our  door.  The 
servant  was  sweeping  and  making  beds  in  the  room,  and  I 
sat  on  a  trunk  outside,  when  the  next  door  opened,  and  a 
lady  came  out;  and,  seeing  my  crutches,  I  suppose  she  was 
sorry,  for  she  said  quickly,  pushing  her  door  wide  open 
while  she  spoke,  "  There  is  a  sofa  in  my  room :  won't  you  sit 
there  until  yours  is  ready  ?  "  And  then  she  went  right  down- 
stairs and  left  us,  which  was  a  great  deal  kinder  than  any 
thing  else  she  could  have  done,  considering  we  were  so  tired 
and  dusty  and  all  that ;  and  her  invitation  was  so  hearty  and 
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quick  that  somehow  we  couldn't  doubt  that  she  meant  it : 
so  mamma  helped  me  onto  her  sofa,  which  stood  by  a 
window  looking  right  out  over  the  sea,  and  Margie  was 
almost  asleep  in  her  armchair  before  our  room  was  ready. 
She  didn't  come  back,  but  we  thought  we  could  thank  het 
next  day ;  but  early  in  the  morning  I  saw  her  go  off  in  tin 

stage  for  L .  Her  room  was  kept  for  her  all  the  while 

she  was  gone,  and  three  days  ago  she  came  back ;  and  the 
very  first  morning  after  breakfast  she  came  up  to  mamma, 
and  said  in  the  pleasantest  way,  "  I  am  going  to  claim 
acquaintance  with  you,  Mrs.  Trafton,  because  I  made  friends 
with  a  little  daughter  of  yours  last  March." 

There,  now  you  know  all  about  it.  She  is  your  beautiful 
lady  who  gave  baby  the  twenty  dollars. 

You  didn't  think  she  was  rich,  but  she  is  ;  for  she  keeps 
a  horse  and  little  low  buggy  here,  —  so  low  that  I  can  get 
into  it  perfectly  well ;  and  from  that  statement  you  may 
judge  that  I  have  been  .tp  ride  with  her.  This  was  how  it 
happened.  Yesterday  morning  we  were  standing  on  the 
piazza  after  breakfast,  and  I  said  to  mamma,  "  I  must  walk 
down  onto  the  beach  to-day.  I  am  sure  I  can  do  it,  and  I 
do  want  to  get  close  to  the  surf ; "  and  then  this  pleasant 
voice  (I  don't  wonder  you  liked  her  voice)  spoke  right  behind 
us  suddenly,  and  said,  — 

"  I  think,  Mrs,  Trafton,  that  Miss  Kate  wouldn't  find  it 
difficult  to  get  into  my  wagon  ;  and  I  should  be  glad  of  her 
company  for  a  drive  on  the  beach,  if  you  are  willing." 

Of  course  we  were  delighted,  for  the  only  trouble  here 
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has  been  that  we  can't  get  about  much ;  that  is,  I  can't,  and 
mamma  will  stay  with  me.  So  I  made  mamma  promise  to 
take  just  as  long  a  walk  as  she  liked  with  Margie  while  I 
was  gone,  and  not  to  mind  at  all  whether  she  got  back  for 
my  salt  bath  or  not ;  and  then  away  we  went  with  this  beau- 
tiful black  pony,  and  Miss  Hayward  driving  as  if  it  was  no 
care  to  her  at  all.  By  and  by  she  asked  if  I  wouldn't  like 
to  drive,  and  then  I  had  to  tell  her  that  my  arm  wasn't 
strong  enough  yet,  and  that  led  to  telling  about  my  accident, 
although  I  didn't  mean  to,  for  you  know  what  mamma  says 
about  talking  about  ourselves  too  much ;  but  I  really  couldn't 
help  it,  because  she  asked. 

.Then  she  began  to  talk  about  you  and  baby,  and  asked 
me  a  great  many  questions  about  both  of  you,  and  wanted 
to  see  you ;  and  I  said  she  would  next  week,  for  you  were 
coming,  but  baby  was  to  be  left  at  home.  "  And  very  prop- 
erly too,"  she  said.  I  write  that,  that  you  may  be  willing 
to  leave  her,  for  your  oracle  tells  you  to. 

I  think  we  drove  four  or  five  miles ;  for  the  tide  was  out, 
and  the  wet  sand  was  so  hard  and  smooth  that  we  hardly 
left  the  marks  of  our  wheels  upon  it.  It  was  just  wet  enough 
to  reflect  the  white  clouds  that  kept  sailing  over,  and  the 
white  surf  that  kept  rolling  up.  At  last  we  came  to  a  long 
point  that  runs  out  into  the  sea ;  and  there  were  black  rocks 
all  water-worn,  and  with  little  pools  among  them,  and  sea- 
weeds and  barnacles  clinging  to  their  sides.  And  then  she, 
I  mean  Miss  Hayward,  stopped  the  pony,  and  jumped  out, 
saying,  '•  I  must  take  one  look  at  my  anemones,  and  see  how 
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they  are  to-day.     I  have  brought  them  a  feast ; "  and  she 
pulled  a  bit  of  cracker  from  her  pocket. 

I  wonder  if  you  ever  knew  that  we  could  find  sea-anemo- 
nes right  here  in  our  own  neighborhood,  for  I  am  sure  I 
didn't ;  and  I  said  so  to  her  when  she  came  back  from  a 
little  scramble  among  the  rocks,  that  I  longed  to  take  with 
her.  You  can  go  when  you  come. 

She  said,  "  Oh,  yes,  there  is  a  fine  little  colony  of  them, 
that  I  could  show  you  in  a  minute,  if  you  could  only  clamber 
over  those  rocks,  as  you  will  before  long,  I  hope.'* 

It  seems  to  me  that  she  knows  every  thing,  and  yet  you 
wouldn't  think  it:  she  is  so  simple  and  pleasant  in  her 
manners. 

When  we  came  home  it  was  dinner-time,  almost ;  for  here 
we  dine  at  twelve  o'clock,  —  perhaps  because  it  is  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  and  perhaps  because  we  are  always  so 
hungry. 

Now  I  must  go  for  my  salt  bath.  I  believe  it  is  doing  me 
a  great  deal  of  good.  This  morning  I  walked  a  little  way 
without  my  crutch. 

Now  good-by.     From  your  sister 

KATE. 

Much  love  to  dear  papa.   We  all  long  to  see  him. 

Anna  read  this  letter  through  two  or  three 
times,  and  each  time  she  enjoyed  it  more  than  the 
last.  It  was  so  good  of  Kate,  who  didn't  like 
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writing,  to  have  written  such  a  letter  as  that. 
But  perhaps  she  couldn't  help  it,  when  she  had 
such  beautiful  things  to  tell. 

Anna  repeated  over  and  over  to  herself,  "  Miss 
Rebecca  Hay  ward,  —  Rebecca,  Rebecca,"  and  tried 
to  connect  the  name  with  the  well-remembered 
face. 

It  was  now  Tuesday  noon.  Her  father  had 
said  to  her  that  he  might  find  it  possible  to  go  to 

H on  Friday  afternoon,  instead  of  waiting 

until  Saturday,  and  that  at  any  rate  she  had  best 
be  ready  at  that  time.  To  make  herself  ready, 
however,  was  but  a  slight  task.  Christie  had  that 
very  day  ironed  her  seersucker  dress,  which  she 
knew  was  her  most  suitable  one  for  the  little  jour- 
ney, and  no  other  preparation  seemed  necessary. 
So  she  busied  herself  in  thinking  what  she  could 
carry  to  her  mother  and  sisters. 

"A  great  bunch  of  mignonette  for  mamma," 
she  said  at  once,  and  then  she  thought  of  sweet- 
peas  for  Kate ;  but  Kate  would,  perhaps,  like  bet- 
ter something  with  which  she  could  occupy  herself 
when  the  others  were  all  gone  to  walk,  and  she 
was  left  alone.  And  wouldn't  sweet-peas  be  just 
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what  Miss  Hayward  would  like  ?  For  Margie  she 
would  take  her  own  pretty  little  covered  basket, 
that  the  child  had  desired  very  much  before  she 

went  to  H ,  thinking  it  would  be  so  nice  for 

carrying  shells ;  but  at  that  time  Anna  had  felt 
it  quite  impossible  even  to  lend,  much  less  give  it. 
How  much  easier  now  that  they  were  all  away,  to 
give  or  lend  them  every  thing  !  As  for  the  basket, 
she  had  not  yet  determined  whether  it  should  be 
a  loan  or  gift,  but  would  take  it  at  any  rate. 

After  she  had  gone  to  bed  that  night,  and  lay 
wide  awake,  and  full  of  happy  anticipations,  a 
bright  thought  came  to  her :  she  would  have 
baby's  picture  taken  and  carry  it  to  Miss  Hay- 
ward,  who  would  be  sure  to  be  pleased  with  it, 
because  she  had  liked  baby  herself  so  well,  and 
had  said  she  was  her  little  sister.  Yes,  the  more 
she  thought  of  it,  the  more  sure  she  felt  that  not 
only  would  Miss  Hayward  like  it,  but  that  she 
ought  to  have  it ;  and  she  went  to  sleep  thinking 
that  she  would  ask  her  father  at  breakfast-time  for 
the  money,  and  take  baby  down  to  the  photogra- 
pher that  very  day,  if  Christie  thought  it  pleasant 
enough  for  her  to  go  out. 
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Next  morning,  while  she  was  dressing,  a  new 
view  of  the  subject  presented  itself.  Perhaps 
papa  would  not  feel  like  spending  four  or  five  dol- 
lars for  photographs  of  baby,  especially  just  now, 
when,  as  Anna  well  knew,  the  expenses  of  the 
seashore  party  were  by  no  means  small.  So  re- 
membering that  she,  and  Kate  too,  had  very  good 
ferrotypes  taken,  — four  for  a  dollar,  —  she  resolved 
to  count  over  her  own  money  after  breakfast,  and 
to  prefer  an  independent  ferrotype  to  any  other 
style  in  the  world. 

She  didn't  really  need  to  count  her  money,  for 
she  knew  very  well  that  she  had  just  one  dollar 
and  thirty-five  cents  ;  and  she  was  fully  aware  that 
thirty-five  cents  isn't  a  large  sum  to  have  in  one's 
purse.  But  then  it  was  nowhere  near  Christmas 
time,  and  she  had  no  occasion  for  spending,  so 
the  matter  was  easily  settled ;  and  she  promised 
herself  more  pleasure  from  her  four  ferrotypes 
than  a  dollar  often  procures. 

The  first,  or  at  least  the  best,  was  for  Miss 
Hayward ;  then  one  was  for  Martha  and  Stephen, 
who  had  known  and  loved  baby  even  before  she 
did  herself.  The  third  she  would  send  to  her 
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cousin  Lizzie  at  Buena  Ventura  in  California,  with 
whom  she  had  kept  up  a  correspondence  for  the 
last  year,  and  in  whom  baby's  history  had  excited 
the  liveliest  interest.  The  fourth  she  would  keep 
herself.  No ;  she  would  give  it  to  mamma,  and 
then  she  could  always  see  it  when  she  wanted  to ; 
or  she  might  keep  it,  and  mamma  could  see  it : 
she  could  hardly  decide  which. 

The  day  was  fine,  clear,  and  not  too  warm ;  and 
Christie  said  if  baby  was  well  "  happed  up,"  it 
would  be  perfectly  safe  for  her  to  go  out.  Anna 
took  Susie  into  her  confidence,  and  persuaded  her 
to  go  too  :  so  ten  o'clock  found  the  little  party  at 
the  photographer's,  and  Anna  stated  that  she 
wanted  four  ferrotypes  of  baby. 

She  had  thought  of  being  taken  herself,  with 
baby  in  her  lap,  just  as  they  were  in  the  stage 
when  they  first  met  Miss  Hayward ;  but,  on  sec- 
ond thought,  she  concluded  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  that  Miss  Hayward  would  care  for  her 
picture,  and  gave  that  up.  Next  she  thought  of 
introducing  the  little  pumpkin-hood  that  was  so 
connected  in  her  mind  with  that  ride  ;  but  remem- 
bering that  Miss  Hayward  hadn't  known  the 
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thoughts  she  was  having  about  the  hood,  she  gave 
up  that  plan  also,  and  satisfied  herself  that  the 
blue  dress  and  white  tier  would  be  more  simple 
and  natural  than  any  thing  else.  And  so  she  sat 
Mamie  upon  the  little  cricket  in  an  arm-chair  that 
the  operator  placed  for  her,  and,  with  the  utmost 
confidence  in  baby's  docility,  she  waited  for  the 
charming  picture  that  was  to  be  produced.  But 
in  vain  the  cheerful,  obliging  man  snapped  his  fin- 
gers, rattled  his  keys,  showed  his  little  bird,  and 
promised  many  more  things  which  he  didn't  show  : 
a  little  hand  went  up  to  catch  the  keys,  a  pretty 
bow  made  to  the  bird  spoiled  another,  and  a  laugh 
that  turned  almost  into  a  cry  a  third.  At  last 
there  were  two  that  were  tolerably  plain  and  clear, 
although  without  any  baby  charm  about  them  ; 
and  Mamie  was  by  that  time  so  tired  that  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  take  her  home  for  that 
day  at  least. 

"I  will  pay  for  these,"  said  Anna,  "and  come 
again  some  other  time  for  two  more ; "  and  she 
laid  down  her  dollar. 

The  man  thanked  her,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket ; 
but  perhaps  he  saw  the  expectant  look  upon  her 
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face,  or  the  open  portemonnaie  waiting  for  change, 
for  he  added,  "  We  don't  take  babies  at  the  same 
rate  as  older  people.  The  price  is  a  dollar  for 
two." 

Tired  and  crest-fallen,  Anna  "  happed  up  "  her 
baby,  and  took  her  home,  —  thirty-five  cents  in 
her  purse,  and  two  very  poor  pictures  in  her 
pocket.  It  seemed  quite  impossible  to  offer 
either  of  them  to  Miss  Hayward  ;  but  finally  she 

decided  to  take  them  to  H ,  and  consult  her 

mother  on  the  subject. 

She  had  almost  forgotten,  for  many  months,  to 
waste  regrets  on  her  own  looks  ;  but  when  Friday 
came,  and  she  had  kissed  baby  and  committed  her 
to  the  care  of  Christie  and  Susie,  and  with  her 
little  bag  nicely  packed,  stood  on  the  doorstep 
waiting  for  her  father,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
blew  her  hat  awry ;  and  as  she  ran  to  the  hall 
glass  to  straighten  it,  the  old  wish  came  up  as 
strongly  as  ever,  the  wish  that  she  might  look 
like  Kate,  or  like  May  Thornton,  or  like  almost 
anybody  but  herself,  when  she  was  going  to  see 
Miss  Hayward.  But  then  she  comforted  herself 
with  the  thought  that  Miss  Hayward  had  first 
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made  her  acquaintance  when  she  looked  no  better 
than  now,  and  that  in  what  she  had  said  about 
baby's  hood  she  had  implied  a  great  deal  that 
would  suit  a  plain  face  as  well  as  an  old-fashioned 
hood ;  and  the  foolish  thoughts  didn't  last  so  long 
as  they  used  to,  for  she  had  so  many  pleasant 
ones  to  take  their  places,  as  she  rode  along  beside 
her  father  through  the  beautiful  country  roads, 
with  a  blue  line  of  sea  on  the  eastern  horizon 
almost  all  the  way. 

"  What's  in  your  basket  ? "  asked  her  father 
presently. 

"  Mignonette  for  mamma,"  she  answered,  "  and 
the  basket  is  for  Margie ;  but  Kate's  present  I 
couldn't  make.  I  wanted  some  help,  papa ;  and 
I  couldn't  ask  you  because  I  didn't  think  of  it 
soon  enough,  and  you  know  to-day  you  staid 
down-town  to  dinner,  you  were  so  busy,  in  order 
to  be  ready  to  go  to-night.  I  wanted  to  make 
for  Kate  something  that  she  could  use  to  amuse 
herself  when  everybody  else  has  gone  to  walk  or 
to  bathe  ;  and  I  thought  of  a  kind  of  net  with  a 
long  handle,  so  that  she  could  dip  up  seaweeds 
and  shells  and  such  things  without  having  to 
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climb  too  much  on  the  slippery  rocks.  I  am  sure 
it  is  something  I  should  like  myself  very  much, 
though  you  do  laugh  at  it,  papa,"  she  added,  as 
she  saw  a  smile  stealing  over  her  father's  face. 

"  No,  dear  child,  I  am  not  laughing  at  it,"  he 
said ;  "  only  I  am  smiling  to  think  that  it  is  easier 
to  imagine  it  than  for  you  to  make,  or  for  Kate 
to  use  it ;  but  we  will  see." 

"  But,  papa,  I  have  brought  the  materials  with 
me,"  said  Anna  eagerly,  —  "a  piece  of  coarse  mus- 
lin and  a  bamboo  for  the  rim,  all  rolled  up  in  my 
bag ;  and  all  there  is  for  you  to  do  is  to  tie  it 
into  a  circle  for  me,  for  I  can't  tie  tight  enough ; 
and  I  will  sew  the  cloth  on.  And  then  if  you  will 
find  a  long  stick  for  a  handle,  and  fasten  it  on,  I 
am  sure  she  will  like  it ;  for  she  longs  to  get  at 
the  water,  and  see  the  things  that  it  keeps  tossing 
up,  but  she  can't  go  close  enough  on  account  of 
her  lameness/' 

"Well,  dear,  we'll  try,"  he  answered  ;  and  com- 
ing presently  to  some  fine,  tall,  slender  young 
birches,  he  stopped  and  cut  one,  saying,  "  That 
is  just  such  a  pole  as  we  want." 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  stars  were  out,  when 
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they  drove  down  the  winding  road  that  led  from 

the  pine  woods  directly  to  the  beach  at  H . 

The  deep  murmur  of  the  waves  sounded  so  cool 
and  refreshing  that  it  hardly  seemed  to  break  the 
silence.  In  the  distance  there  was  a  sound  of 
voices,  and  soon  they  recognized  Kate's  clear 
tones ;  and  in  a  minute  more  Anna  was  on  the 
little  piazza,  and  in  her  mother's  arms. 

"  Kate,"  said  she.  that  night,  when  they  were 
both  in  bed,  "  Kate,  I  never  knew  how  much 
mamma  loves  us  until  baby  was  sick.  Then  it 
came  to  me  somehow,  that  what  I  felt  that  worst 
day  about  baby  was  a  little,  just  a  very  little,  like 
what  mamma  feels  for  us.  I  was  so  glad  to  see 
her  to-night.  I  had  been  wanting  to  feel  her 
arms  round  me.  What  should  we  do,  Kate,  if 
we  hadn't  any  mother  ?  " 

Kate  gave  her  hand  a  little  squeeze,  for  reply. 
She  loved  her  mother,  too,  dearly  ;  but  she  thought 
Nan  was  a  little  sentimental,  and  she  didn't  know 
exactly  what  answer  to  make ;  besides,  she  was 
very  sleepy. 

Anna  waked  in  the  morning  before  the  sun 
was  up.  Kate  was  still  asleep ;  and  she  could 
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now  see,  more  plainly  than  last  night,  how  rosy 
and  plump  she  had  grown.  The  first  impulse  was 
to  wake  her,  and  beg  her  to  get  up  and  go  out 
on  the  beach  -y  for  she  looked  so  well  that  Anna, 
for  a  moment,  forgot  her  lameness.  But  the  sight 
of  the  crutch  in  the  corner  gave  a  sudden  check 
to  her  intention :  so  she  quietly  slipped  out  of 
bed,  dressed,  and  went  out,  without  having  dis- 
turbed her  sister.  She  found  her  way  down- 
stairs, and  out  of  doors.  The  sea  was  all  rosy 
with  the  morning  light,  the  wet  rocks  stood  out 
black  amidst  the  white  surf  that  dashed  over 
them,  and  the  long  stretch  of  lovely  sand  was 
too  inviting  to  be  resisted.  Down  she  went,  over 
the  rocks,  and  along  the  beach,  stopping  some- 
times to  watch  the  sandpipers  running  along  in 
the  edge  of  a  retreating  wave,  or  a  solitary  gull 
rising  from  a  far-off  reef  of  rocks;  sometimes 
walking  briskly  along  beside  the  waves,  exhila- 
rated by  their  strong,  steady  tramp  to  an  un- 
wonted degree  of  vigor. 

By  and  by  four  fishermen  came  down  over  the 
sand-hills,  and  busied  themselves  about  a  boat 
that  lay  on  the  beach  above  high-water  mark. 
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Anna  stood  still  to  watch.  They  put  in  fishing- 
tackle,  bait,  and  oars ;  and  then  two  on  each  side 
rolled  her  down  to  the  water's  edge.  She  had 
never  seen  a  boat  launched  through  the  surf ;  and, 
as  the  men  waited  while  wave  after  wave  rolled  in, 
she  thought,  "  They  are  waiting  for  a  very  big 
wave,  and  that  will  be  the  seventh."  But,  no ; 
the  great  wave  came  and  passed,  washing  over  the 
feet  of  the  men,  who  still  stood  looking  intently 
out  to  sea.  Suddenly,  as  if  moved  by  one  instan- 
taneous impulse,  they  ran  the  boat  far  out,  sprang 
into  her,  seized  the  oars,  and,  with  strong  strokes, 
were  beyond  the  breaker-line  before  another  wave 
formed.  They  had  waited  not  for  a  great  wave, 
but  for  that  moment  of  calm  that  comes  once  in  a 
while,  as  if  the  sea  drew  a  long  breath  and  rested 
from  its  work.  Anna  almost  shouted  her  applause, 
it  was  so  finely  done,  and  such  a  picture  to  see. 
Indeed,  she  had  been  so  absorbed  in  looking  at  it, 
that  she  hadn't  noticed  that  she  was  no  longer 
alone  upon  the  beach.  A  lady  had  come  up  be- 
hind her  while  she  stood ;  and  she  turned  to  find 
herself  face  to  face  with  Miss  Hayvvard,  who  held 
out  her  hand  with  a  smile  of  welcome  as  if  there 
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had  been  no  break  in  the  acquaintance  begun  last 
March. 

"You  saw  that  launch,"  she  said;  "wasn't  it 
fine  ? "  And  then  they  strolled  along  the  shore, 
close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
Miss  Hayward  must  have  eyes  in  her  very  boots ; 
for  while  she  was  certainly  enjoying  all  the  beau- 
tiful morning  light  over  the  sea,  and  long  purple 
hills  that  marked  the  cape  miles  away  against  the 
sky,  she  never  failed  to  see  as  well  the  delicate 
shells,  the  rare  bits  of  crimson  seaweed,  the  sand 
rattles,  or  spiny  sea-urchins  that  strewed  their 
path.  She  didn't  fill  her  pockets  and  carry  them 
away ;  and,  as  if  in  explanation,  she  said  to  Anna, 
"  The  way  to  know  them  well  is  to  see  them  at 
home,  as  we  do  now,  wet  by  the  last  wave.  If  I 
ever  take  them  into  the  house,  I  want  to  bring 
them  directly  back.  I  think  they  must  suffer  from 
the  worst  kind  of  homesickness,"  she  added, 
laughing;  "for  they  turn  so  pale,  and  put  on  such 
a  miserable  melancholy  aspect,  that  it  is  an  appeal 
you  can't  resist.  It  is  very  true  that 

" '  the  poor,  unsightly,  noisome  things 
Had  left  their  beauty  on  the  shore, 
With  the  sun  and  the  sand  and  the  wild  uproar.' 
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"But  come,"  she  added,  "we  sha'n't  feel  much 
better  than  they,  if  we  don't  turn  back  now  to 
breakfast.  I  don't  indulge  myself  very  often  in 
such  a  tramp  as  this  before  breakfast  —  not  oftener 
than  once  a  week,  certainly ;  but  the  freshness  of 
this  morning  I  couldn't  withstand." 

"  Nor  I,  either,"  said  Anna  ;  "and  I  have  grown 
into  such  a  habit  of  getting  up  early  now,  that  I 
don't  mind  it." 

So  far  nothing  had  been  said  about  baby ;  but 
as  they  walked  briskly  up  the  beach  Miss  Hay- 
ward  said,  "Now  I  want  to  hear  all  about  that 
little  sister  of  mine,  that  you  have  been  taking 
care  of." 

And  Anna  told  how  she  had  grown,  what  teeth 
she  had,  what  words  she  could  say,  and  what  cun- 
ning little  steps  she  could  take.  And  every  thing 
was  received  with  such  interest,  that  she  ended 
by  saying,  as  they  neared  the  house,  "  I  brought 
you  a  picture  of  her,  that  I  had  taken  on  purpose ; 
but  it  is  so  very  poor,  not  half  so  cunning  as  she 
is,  that  I  am  afraid  you  won't  want  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  shall !  I  know  that  a  baby's  picture 
is  almost  always  only  a  suggestion,  and  I  have 
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imagination  enough  to  take  the  hint,"  she  said, 
laughing,  as  they  ran  up  the  steps  just  in  time  to 
join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trafton  and  Kate,  who  were  on 
their  way  to  the  breakfast-room. 

Anna  was  scolded  by  Kate,  and  praised  by 
her  father,  for  her  enterprise ;  and  breakfast  was 
accompanied  by  a  dozen  plans  for  the  day.  Margie 
wanted  to  show  her  sand-house,  and  to  take  the 
new  basket  to  a  most  delightful  place  for  shells. 
Kate  said  it  was  pleasant  enough  just  to  sit  on  the 
rocks  and  see  the  waves  come  in.  "  Only  some- 
times I  do  wish  I  could  climb  down  for  the  lovely 
bits  of  things  that  are  washed  up,"  she  added. 

Anna  looked  at  her  father  significantly  ;  and  he 
nodded  and  smiled,  understanding  that  she  was 
thinking  of  her  net.  His  plan  for  the  morning 
was  perhaps  the  best, — to  drive  with  them  all 
along  the  shore,  six  miles  to  the  next  beach,  and 
they  could  come  back  in  time  for  bathing.  But 
after  breakfast,  before  they  started,  he  fixed  the 
handle  for  the  net,  and  Anna  presented  it,  much 
to  Kate's  amusement ;  but,  although  it  was  laughed 
at,  it  proved  very  useful,  and  did  a  great  deal  of 
fishing  that  summer. 
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Anna  did  not  see  much  of  Miss  Hayward  that 
day ;  but  she  talked  with  her  mother  about  home 
affairs,  told  of  Mr.  Williston's  visits,  and  tried 
to  describe  her  box  of  wonderful  beetles. 

In  the  evening  they  were  out  on  the  rocks,  with 
the  great  blue-black  dome  studded  thick  with  stars 
above  them,  when  Miss  Hayward  joined  them. 

"A  star-lit  night  is  better  to  me,  by  the  sea, 
than  a  moon-lit  one,"  said  she.  "  There  is  no 
place  like  this  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
stars.  If  you  choose  to  forget  that  they  are 
worlds,  and  call  them  only  jewels  woven  into  a 
splendid  tapestry,  just  think  what  an  embossed 
belt  that  milky  way  is.  Or  if  you  look  for  the 
constellations  out  here,  where  there  are  no  house- 
tops, no  trees,  or  even  hills  to  shut  you  in,  you 
can  fancy  Orion  really  striding  across  the  sky, 
or  the  Pleiades  wandering  away  in  search  of  their 
lost  sister.  Or  letting  all  that  fancy  go,  if  we  try 
to  think  of  them  as  great  rolling  worlds  on  their 
way  through  space,  I,  for  one,  begin  to  whirl  with 
them,  and  fairly  lose  myself  in  the  grand  motion. 
But  we  won't  carry  these  little  heads  too  far,"  she 
said,  when  she  saw  Anna's  dreamy,  upturned  face. 
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Next  morning  on  the  piazza  after  breakfast, 
Margie  was  regretting  the  absence  of  some  of 
her  little  books  that  had  been  left  at  home,  when 
Miss  Hayward  asked,  "  Do  you  want  to  hear 
about  a  beautiful  Sunday  book  that  I  used  to 
have  when  I  was  a  little  girl  "  ? 

Of  course  Margie  was  delighted  to  hear ;  for 
was  there  ever  a  child  who  could  resist  the  magic 
of  "  when  I  was  a  little  girl "  ? 

"  I  had  an  aunt,"  —  began  Miss  Hayward  softly, 
for  fear  of  disturbing  the  other  people  who  were 
reading  or  talking  near ;  but  Anna's  quick  ear 
caught  the  words,  and  she  slipped  through  the 
little  crowd,  and  seated  herself  on  the  step  below 
Margie  and  her  friend  to  hear  the  story  too,  — 
"an  aunt  who  could  draw  beautiful  pictures  of 
any  thing  she  was  thinking  about ;  and  Sunday 
mornings  I  used  to  go  to  her  room  for  what  I 
called  a  picture-story.  Then  she  would  take  her 
paper  and  pencil,  and,  letting  me  sit  in  her  lap  to 
watch,  she  would  begin  a  story,  and  draw  at  the 
same  time  what  she  was  telling  about.  I  remem- 
ber some  of  the  pictures  now,  as  if  I  could  see 
them  before  me.  One  was  Elijah  fed  by  the 
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ravens,  —  this  old  man  with  his  long  beard  and 
flowing  hair  and  rough  dress,  all  alone  in  a  desert 
place,  and  the  birds  flying  down  with  bread  for 
him.  I  know  I  asked  her  who  sent  the  birds,  and 
she  said,  '  God ; '  and  then  I  asked,  '  Why  don't 
you  draw  God  up  there  sending  them  down  ? '  " 

"  And  why  didn't  she  ?  "  asked  Margie. 

"She  told  me  she  couldn't  draw  God  because 
he  is  so  much  more  beautiful  than  any  thing  she 
had  ever  seen.  And  I  remember,  a  long  while 
after  that,  finding  these  lines  written  in  a  book 
which  she  had  lent  me,  and  connecting  them  in 
my  own  mind  with  what  she  had  said  about  God. 
You  could  hardly  understand  them,  Margie ;  but 
Anna  will,  when  I  tell  her  that  they  are  from  a 
great  German  poem,  and  are  a  part  of  the  Earth's 
song :  — 

"  *  Tis  thus  through  the  ceaseless 

Loom  of  Time  I  ply, 
And  weave  for  God  the  garment 
Thou  see'st  him  by.' 

"  And  I  thought,  '  If  this  beautiful  earth  is  only 
His  garment,  he  is  as  beautiful  as  aunt  Edith  says 
he  is.'  " 
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But  Margie,  who  couldn't  quite  understand  this 
part  of  the  talk,  was  growing  restless,  and  asked 
for  more  about  when  she  was  a  little  girl ;  and  so 
she  described  other  pictures,  —  Isaac  and  Rebecca 
at  the  well,  Esau  going  out  to  hunt,  or  Jonathan 
shooting  the  arrows  as  a  signal  for  David.  "  And 
all  these  pictures  I  kept  in  a  little  morocco  cover, 
and  used  to  take  them  out  when  my  aunt  was 
away,  and  tell  myself  the  stories,  which  I  couldn't 
forget,  because  every  line  of  the  drawing  seemed 
to  have  words  in  it." 

"  Could  you  show  it  to  me  some  time  ? "  asked 
Margie  eagerly.  And  Miss  Hayward  readily 
promised  to  do  so  if  ever  Margie  should  be  in 
Philadelphia,  where  she  lived.  Then  she  turned 
to  Anna  and  said,  "And  speaking  of  pictures,  I 
haven't  yet  seen  my  picture  of  baby.  Don't 
forget  it,  for  I  really  want  it." 

A  few  minutes  later  Anna  ran  up-stairs  for  the 
picture,  and  on  coming  down  saw  that  Miss  Hay- 
ward  had  left  the  piazza,  and  was  sitting  on  the 
rocks-  not  far  away.  She  took  her  hat  and  fol- 
lowed, saying  to  herself,  "I  will  just  take  her  the 
picture  *,  for,  if  I  don't  do  it  now,  I  never  shall  —  it 
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is  so  poor.  And  then,  if  she  wants  to  be  alone, 
I  can  come  right  away." 

But,  as  she  approached,  Miss  Hayward  moved  a 
little  to  make  room  for  her,  and  was  evidently 
pleased  at  her  coming :  so  Anna  sat  down,  and 
handed  her  the  picture  without  a  word. 

"  If  I  hadn't  seen  the  little  one  herself,",  said 
Miss  Hayward,  "  I  suppose  it  wouldn't  look  at  all 
like  a  good  picture ;  but  I  know  the  little,  round, 
smiling  face,  and  I  can  see  it  here,  and  I  am  glad 
to  have  it  for  a  pleasant  reminder  of  that  stage- 
ride."  And  then  she  continued,  looking  into 
Anna's  face,  "  Are  you  always  glad  that  you  have 
her,  never  tired  of  her  ?  " 

"  Sometimes  a  little  tired,"  said  Anna,  "  but  not 
of  her ;  and  never  sorry,  I  am  sure,  never,  that  I 
have  her.  Besides,  I  couldn't  have  helped  wanting 
her,  could  I,  when  she  was  almost  put  right  into 
my  hands  ? " 

"  I  am  glad  you  say  that,"  said  Miss  Hayward, 
"  because  you  are  learning  one  of  life's  best  les- 
sons, —  not  to  turn  away  from  an  opportunity. 
Sometimes  I  think  we  might  sum  up  all  God's 
gifts  in  these  two,  —  opportunity  and  strength ; 
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but  perhaps  my  summing  up  is  not  quite  just. 
Yet,  certainly,  his  greatest  gift  is  opportunity ; 
and,  if  we  use  that  always,  it  will  carry  us  on  in 
the  right  path. 

"  He  did  not  so  much  give  baby  to  you,  as  he 
gave  you  the  opportunity  to  take  her ;  and  left  to 
you,  as  he  always  does,  the  choice  of  acceptance 
or  refusal. 

"  When  we  let  one  opportunity  pass  unheeded, 
we  sometimes  wait  very  long  for  another.  You 
saw  the  men  launching  the  boat  yesterday.  Sup- 
pose they  had  wasted  that  moment's  calm,  their 
moment  of  opportunity,  how  they  must  have  had 
to  wait  for  another.  And  that  is  only  a  trifling 
illustration  of  what  I  mean.  I  should  like  to  see 
in  great  letters  of  light,  always  before  me,  — 

"  Never  turn  away  from  an  opportunity" 

That  evening  they  all  sang  together  out  on  the 
piazza  by  starlight ;  and  early  the  next  morning 

Anna  and  her  father  drove  home  to  X ,  re» 

freshed  and  delighted  with  their  visit. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

MAMIE'S   PROSPECTS. 

"  Brothers  and  sisters  everywhere, 
And  over  all  a  father's  care" 

AT  home  Anna  found  a  letter  awaiting  her. 
left  on  Saturday  by  Stephen  who  had  driven 
down  from  the  mill  to  market.  It  was  from 
Martha,  a  few  words  merely,  to  say  that  she 
enclosed  a  letter  which  had  come  for  Owen  bv 
the  last  Irish  mail ;  and  she  thought  perhaps  Anna 
and  her  father  and  mother  would  know  best  what 
answer  should  be  sent. 

This  was  the  letter ;  and  how  difficult  it  was  to 
answer,  you  will  see  when  you  read  it. 

CAERLISTRAN,  COUNTY  GALWAV. 
July  the  28th,  1871. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER  OWEN,  —  Are  ye  all  dead,  that  ye 
do  not  write  us  a  word  since  last  Jinuery  ?  I  have  com- 
plained of  ye  many  a  time  ;  but  Peggy  she  says  perhaps  it 
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\s  but  those  botherin'  steamers  or  something,  and  not  your 
fault  at  all. 

I  write  now  to  say  that  we  have  decided  to  come  to 
Ameriky  ourselves.  My  cousin  Mike  Maloney,  in  the  State 
of  Iowa,  has  sent  me  word  that  there  is  great  chance  for 
a  man  there,  and  a  fine  country  indeed. 

We  shall  leave  this  in  five  or  six  weeks;  and  I  write  now, 
that,  if  you  an'  Biddy  will,  ye  may  join  us  in  Boston,  and  go 
with  us  to  make  a  new  home  in  Iowa.  I  am  to  work  with 
Mike  for  the  winter,  and  see  the  country  before  I  settle  for 
myself  in  the  spring. 

Peggy  sends  ye  word  that  she  has  a  fine  handsome  little 
boy  to  match  against  your  girl,  and  her  best  love  to  ye  both. 

If  ye  write  by  return  of  mail,  I  shall  get  your  letter  before 
leaving.     Your  cousins  are  all  well ;  and  Pat  and  Mary  are 
married  last  week,  and  think  to  sail  with  us,  if  not  before. 
From  your  brother, 

MARTIN   BURKE. 

Having  read  the  letter,  Anna  could  think  of 
nothing  else.  Her  father  had  gone  directly  to 
his  office,  and  there  was  nobody  to  consult  but 
Christie ;  and  she  only  confirmed  Anna's  worst 
fears,  that  Martin  and  his  wife  would  want  to  take 
baby. 

A  passing  thought  even  crossed  her  mind,  that 
perhaps  it  wasn't  best  to  answer  the  letter  at  all, 
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and  then  they  wouldn't  know  where  baby  could 
be  found.  But  it  was  only  passing ;  for  she  felt 
in  another  minute,  that,  if  it  were  her  brother's 
child,  she  couldn't  give  it  up  to  anybody,  and  that 
they  probably  had  just  such  feelings  as  her  own. 

When  her  father  came  to  dinner,  he  promised 
to  write  himself,  the  same  evening,  an  answer 
to  Martin's  letter,  and  send  it  by  Wednesday's 
steamer,  telling  of  the  fate  of  Owen  and  Bridget, 
and  the  whereabouts  of  baby. 

After  the  letter  was  written,  and  he  sat  talking 
about  it  with  Anna,  he  said  kindly  and  heartily, 
and  much  to  her  joy,  "  If  these  people  do  not 
seem  to  be  suitable  protectors  for  Mamie,  or  if 
they  do  not  themselves  propose  to  take  her,  you 
need  not  fear  that  I  shall  be  the  one  to  suggest 
it.  Your  little  foundling  shall  always  have  a 
home  here,  if  there  is  no  other  that  claims  her 
more  strongly." 

"O  papa,"  said  Anna,  "I  think  you  all  realb 
love  her  now  !  I  am  so  glad." 

"And  now,"  said  her  father,  "do  your  besi, 
my  child,  to  dismiss  this  subject  from  your  mind, 
until  we  know  something  definite,  whic^.  of  Bourse, 
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we  cannot  do  under  about  four  weeks.  Don't  be 
fretting  about  the  inevitable,  but  enjoy  your  baby 
all  you  can.  It  may  be  she  will  stay  with  us 
many  years  yet,  although  I  must  say  I  think  the 
probabilities  are  the  other  way.  If  this  Martin  is 
as  much  like  Owen  as  a  brother  may  be,  he  will 
have  too  much  family  pride,  if  nothing  else,  to 
let  any  one  but  himself  take  care  of  his  dead 
brother's  child.  And  I  think  you,  as  well  as  I, 
would  be  ashamed  of  him  for  acting  otherwise." 

But  do  what  she  would,  Anna  could  think  of 
nothing  else.  It  is  true  she  spoke  but  little  on 
the  subject,  knowing  that  her  father  did  not  wish 
it ;  but  morning  and  night  it  came  up  before  her, 
sometimes  in  one  aspect,  sometimes  in  another. 
And  perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  that  at  least  the 
idea  should  become  a  familiar  one. 

Martin's  letter  was  sent  to  H ,  and  Mrs. 

Trafton  wrote  to  Anna  in  the  same  way  that  her 
husband  had  talked.  And  the  days  went  on,  and 
the  weeks  ;  and,  as  even  things  waited  for  come 
at  last,  the  Irish  mail  at  last  arrived,  which  brought 
the  answer  to  Mr.  Trafton's  letter.  He  read  it 
aloud  to  Anna  at  the  dinner-table ;  and  baby,  who 
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sat  in  her  high-chair  between  them,  listened  as 
unconsciously  as  if  all  her  future  were  not  bound 
up  in  it. 

CAERLISTRAN,  COUNTY  GALWAY, 

Aug.  20,  1871. 

RESPECTED  SIR,  —  We  received  with  great  sorrow  your 
kind  favor  of  Aug.  8,  informing  us  of  the  death  of  our  dear 
brother  Owen  and  his  wife. 

We  owe  many  thanks  to  yourself,  and  to  the  young  lady 
who  has  been  so  kind  to  the  poor  orphan  baby ;  but  we  will 
not  much  longer  be  dependent  on  your  charity.  We  shall 
sail  in  the  "Europa,"  which  leaves  Queenstown  Aug.  27, 
and  as  soon  as  we  arrive  in  Boston  will  come  for  the  poor 
baby,  and  take  her  with  us  to  Iowa. 

With  many  thanks  and  respect, 

MARTIN  BURKE. 

Anna  couldn't  speak  for  a  minute  ;  she  had  been 
expecting  it  all  along,  but  when  it  came,  it  was 
still  hard  to  meet.  When  her  father  said,  "It's 
a  good  letter,  Anna,"  she  replied,  "Yes,  sir;"  and 
that  was  all  that  was  said  about  it. 

Happily  the  next  day  was  the  one  fixed  for  the 
return  of  the  seashore  party,  and  the  pleasant 
preparations  for  their  welcome  left  little  time  for 
grieving. 
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One  of  Mrs.  Trafton's  first  questions  was,  "  Has 
there  been  a  letter  from  Owen's  brother  ?  "  And 
when  it  was  shown,  she  could  not  help  feeling  that 
its  simple,  straightforward,  manly  tone  promised 
a  good  home  for  Mamie ;  and  she  comforted 
Anna  by  proposing  at  once,  that  they  should  all 
go  to  work  to  provide  a  suitable  outfit  for  her 
journey.  "They  sha'n't  begin  by  thinking  that 
she  is  a  burden,  at  any  rate ;  although  I  am  much 
mistaken  in  my  opinion  of  them,  if  they  are  the 
kind  of  people  who  will  ever  be  disposed  to  feel 
her  a  burden." 

So  Anna  and  Kate  and  Susie  all  worked  with  a 
will,  and  Mrs.  Trafton  postponed  all  household 
affairs  until  this  great  event  should  be  passed. 
And  the  busy  days  went  by  all  too  quickly  until 
Sept.  7,  when  the  "Europa"  reached  Boston  in 
safety  ;  and  the  morning  train  next  day  brought  to 

X Martin  Burke  and  his  young  wife,  with 

their  "fine,  handsome  little  boy,"  three  months 
younger  than  Mamie. 

Anna  couldn't  make  up  her  mind  to  see  them 
at  first ;  and  her  mother  did  not  urge  her,  but  re- 
ceived them  herself  with  a  most  kindly  welcome. 
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When  Mamie  came  toddling  into  the  room,  Peggy 
dropped  her  own  baby  to  catch  her  in  her  arms, 
saying,  "  Shure,  she's  the  living  image  of  her  poor 
mother;"  while  Martin,  less  demonstrative  but 
equally  attracted,  exclaimed,  "  I  should  know  her 
anywhere  for  me  poor  brother's  child." 

Mamie  wasn't  at  all  afraid  of  them,  and  hugged 
and  kissed  her  little  cousin  every  other  minute  ; 
and  Margie  ran  to  find  Anna,  and  tell  her  how 
happy  they  all  seemed  together. 

Anna  was  sitting  on  the  back-stairs,  listening 
and  dreading ;  but  she  came  at  Margie's  call,  and, 
with  a  great  effort,  walked  straight  into  the  room. 
In  an  instant  Mamie  left  all  the  others  and  ran  to 
her,  and  pulling  her  by  the  hand  towards  the  new 
baby,  cried,  "Boy,  boy." 

Peggy  Burke,  with  a  true  mother's  eyes,  under- 
stood at  once  Anna's  feeling ;  and  saying  in  a  low 
tone  to  Mrs.  Trafton,  "  It  is  the  dear  young  lady 
that  has  taken  care  of  her,"  she  only  put  her  own 
little  boy  on  his  feet,  and  held  him  out  for  his 
little  cousin's  embrace. 

When  Anna  saw  the  two  happy  babies  together, 
she  felt  comforted,  and  by  and  by  she  talked  a 
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little  with  Peggy  about  baby ;  and  then  Mrs.  Traf- 
ton  told  Martin  of  Mamie's  little  fortune,  which 
had  been  already  put  in  the  savings  bank  for  her, 
and  could  be  drawn  at  once,  if  he  pleased,  to  pay 
her  expenses. 

"Oh,  no  ma'am!"  he  said.  "They'll  not  be 
asking  any  passage-money  for  the  child,  and  it'll 
go  hard  but  we  can  support  her  along  with  our 
own.  Let  the  money  stay  in  the  bank  till  she 
needs  it  more  than  she  does  now." 

So  the  money  was  left,  and,  remaining  as  it 
did  in  Mr.  Trafton's  care,  formed  a  sort  of  tie  by 
which  they  should  be  sure  of  communicating  at 
some  time  with  her  in  her  new  home. 

"  We  shall  never  forget  all  your  kindness," 
said  Peggy.  And  in  compliance  with  Anna's 
request,  she  promised  that  her  husband  should 
write  to  them,  from  time  to  time,  about  the  child. 
"  An'  it'll  not  be  long,  in  this  free  country,"  she 
added  hopefully,  "  before  the  little  girl  will  be  a 
writing  herself." 

At  last  the  time  came  when  they  must  go,  and 
Anna  herself  drew  baby  in  the  little  carriage  to 
the  station.  Peggy  gave  her  boy  to  his  father, 
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and  took  the  little  orphan  tenderly  in  her  own 
arms.  The  bell  rang,  the  cars  started,  and  Anna 
turned  away  and  hurried  home,  so  lonely,  that  in 
losing  one  she  thought  she  had  lost  all. 
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CHAPTER    XL 

CONCLUSION.    A  NEW   OUTLOOK. 

"  Not  -what  we  give,  but  -what  we  share" 
"  Your  place  in  the  ranks  awaits  you  ; 

Each  one  has  a  part  to  play. 
The  past  and  the  future  are  nothing 

In  the  face  of  the  stern  to-day" 

LONELY,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  happy  house- 
hold, because  it  seemed  to  her  that  nobody  needed 
her  now.  It  had  been  important  to  one  at  least 
that  she  should  be  up  early  in  the  morning,  that 
she  should  be  at  home  and  well,  lest  the  comfort 
of  one  little  being  should  be  lessened.  Now  it 
did  not  matter,  she  thought,  where  she  was  or 
what  she  was  doing :  the  world  went  on  as  well 
without  her  as  with  her.  And  it  wouldn't  have 
been  surprising  if  she  had  fallen  back  into  her 
old  way  of  lounging  and  story-reading. 

But  her  six  months  of  self-discipline  were  not 
to  be  so  wasted,  and  after  the  first  few  days  of 
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listless  Inaction,  came  the  strong  demand  for 
something  to  do;  and  the  fall  term  of  school,  just 
beginning,  opened  a  field  for  her  energies. 

Kate,  too,  was  to  go  back  to  school  this  term. 
She  was  entirely  well,  if  not  wholly  strong,  and 
so  pleased  with  each  day's  increase  of  power,  that 
her  father  could  not  help  laughing  at  her  demon- 
strations of  delight,  and  called  her  his  little  hen 
that  cackled  over  every  egg  she  laid.  "  But  no 
matter,  dear,"  he  said,  "  so  long  as  you  only  cackle 
from  pleasure,  and  not  from  pride,  —  pleasure  over 
the  ability  to  do  your  little  work  again.  Don't 
be  like  the  cock  who  crows  from  pride  when  he 
has  done  nothing." 

In  school  Kate  and  Anna  occupied  very  diEer- 
ent  places.  Of  the  two,  Anna  was  the  better 
scholar  perhaps,  because  she  could  so  abstract 
herself  and  study  without  thinking  of  her  sur- 
roundings. It  wasn't  hard  for  her  to  do  this, 
for  she  really  didn't  care  much  for  what  the 
others  were  doing :  while  Kate,  a  general  favorite 
among  the  girls,  was  always  more  or  less  inter- 
ested in  the  occupations  of  all  her  friends,  and 
of  her  mind  upon  her  work  ;  nevertheless, 
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she  was  very  faithful  in  her  intentions,  and  she 

had    come   back,  after ,  her  long  vacation  with  a 

\ 
good  strong  impulse  to  do  real  work.     She  was 

influenced  by  the  public  spirit  of  the  school,  and 
had  also  her  own  influence  in  forming  it ;  while 
Anna  studied  on  almost  as  if  she  were  a  hermit, 
learning  her  lessons  because  she  herself  cared  to, 
and  would  have  done  it  if  nobody  else  in  school 
had. 

Kate's  class  had  gone  into  algebra ;  and  an 
ambition  at  once  arose  in  her  to  make  herself 
conspicuous  in  that  study,  as  she  had  in  arithmetic 
last  year. 

She  had  a  friend,  May  Leighton,  a  good  scholar 
like  herself;  and  they  made  a  schoolgirl's  vow 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  that  they  would 
keep  at  the  head  of  the  algebra  class.  It  was  a 
vow  with  an  element  of  cold  cruelty  in  it,  that  I 
can  remember  very  well  in  my  own  school-days ; 
but  you  can't  see  it  so,  I  believe,  until  you  have 
grown  beyond  it :  for  to  keep  at  the  head,  meant 
to  keep  the  others  down  in  some  measure.  So, 
storing  up  their  enthusiasm  for  their  own  exclusive 
use,  the  two  girls  prepared  for  a  great  struggle. 
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They  were  bright  girls,  and  successful,  and  soon 
began  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  new  study, 
and  to  grow  impatient  with  little  Lizzie  Stetson 
and  Alice  Freeman,  who  were  slower  to  understand 
algebra,  and  seemed  to  be  keeping  the  class  back. 

At  last,  one  day  while  Kate  and  May  were 
studying  together,  the  latter  said,  "  I  wish  we 
could  take  longer  algebra  lessons.  If  we  took  a 
little  longer  lessons,  we  should  drop  out  two  or 
three  of  those  slow  girls,  who  couldn't  possibly 
keep  up ;  and  then  we  could  go  on  as  we  liked. 
Let's  ask  Miss  Cameron  if  we  may." 

There  was  something  in  the  sound  of  the  propo- 
sition not  exactly  agreeable  to  Kate,  but  still  she 
assented  to  it ;  and  the  two  girls  went  next  morn- 
ing to  meet  Miss  Cameron  on  her  way  to  school, 
and  make  their  proposal. 

"  O  Miss  Cameron,"  said  May,  "  Kate  and  I  like 
our  algebra  so  much  that  we  want  to  ask  you  if 
we  can't  take  longer  lessons  !  " 

"  Longer  lessons  ? "  questioned  Miss  Cameron. 
"I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  that  just  now;  for  if  we 
took  longer  lessons,  I  am  afraid  there  are  some 
who  couldn't  keep  up." 
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"That's  just  it,  Miss  Cameron,"  said  the  girls  ; 
"  they  couldn't  keep  up,  and  mightn't  they  as  well 
drop  out  ? " 

They  had  almost  reached  the  schoolhouse  while 
they  talked,  and  an  approaching  group  of  girls 
made  it  unsuitable  to  discuss  the  question  further ; 
but  Miss  Cameron  looked  into  the  two  fresh 
young  faces  beside  her,  and  said,  not  unkindly,  but 
with  a  good  deal  of  meaning  in  her  tone,  "  If  you 
have  so  much  superfluous  algebraic  strength,  can't 
you  expend  it  in  raising  the  level  of  the  whole 
class,  instead  of  building  a  mountain  at  one  end 
at  the  expense  of  a  valley  at  the  other  ? " 

"  Oh,  dear,  what  an  answer ! "  whispered  May 
to  Kate,  as  the  two  girls  fell  behind,  and  Miss 
Cameron  joined  the  group  at  the  schoolhouse 
door. 

There  was  something  in  the  answer  that  made 
Kate  think  of  her  mother's  little  fable  of  the 
palm-tree  in  the  desert,  and  she  was  abashed  and 
silent. 

That  forenoon  they  read  in  their  history  how 
the  Black  Prince  took  for  the  motto  on  his  crest 
the.  inscription  on  the  banner  of  the  old  Bohemian 
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king,  "  Teh  dien  "  ("  I  serve  ").  And  she  said  to 
herself,  "  It  is  curious  how  things  work  together. 
But  the  question  is  how  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
class  ?  However,  I  suppose  where  there's  a  will, 
there's  a  way." 

At  recess  she  met  Alice  Freeman  walking  up 
and  down  the  yard,  saying  to  herself  anxiously, 
"The  product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two 
quantities  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  first  minus 
the  square  of  the  second.  Oh,  dear,  I  shall  never 
remember  it  when  I  come  to  the  class  ! "  And  in 
her  abstraction  she  ran  against  Kate,  whom  she 
had  not  seen. 

"Oh,  excuse  me,"  she  said;  "but  you  don't 
know  how  hard  this  is  !  I  suppose  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  you,  Kitty  Trafton.  I  wish  it  ever  could 
be  to  me." 

"  Let's  say  it  over  together,"  said  Kate,  moved 
partly  by  shame  for  herself,  and  partly  by  appre- 
ciation of  the  effort  Alice  was  making.  And  this 
was  one  of  the  girls  she  had  wanted  to  drop  out 
of  the  class.  So  they  walked  up  and  down,  re- 
peating their  theorems,  until  Kate  said,  "There, 
Mr.  C.  will  never  like  it  if  we  study  so  much  in 
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recess ;  but  wouldn't  it  be  worth  while  if  we 
should  all  go  over  the  whole  lesson  together,  in 
the  east  recitation-room,  every  morning  before 
school,  taking  turns  to  be  teacher,  and  so  have 
a  splendid  recitation  to  surprise  Miss  Cameron 
with  ? " 

It  was  a  sudden  thought  that  came  to  Kate  at 
that  minute ;  but  if  you  set  your  mind  in  a  given 
direction,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  come  upon  a  good 
practical  suggestion  sooner  or  later.  Where 
there's  a  will,  the  way  follows. 

About  three-quarters  of  the  class  were  pleased 
with  the  proposal  when  Kate  and  Alice  presented 
it  after  school ;  the  rest  hung  back.  But  after  it 
had  been  tried  about  a  week,  they,  one  by  one, 
came  into  the  east  recitation-room,  where  there 
was  some  laughter,  some  blundering,  but  also 
much  real  gain,  as  the  girls  tried  to  satisfy  them- 
selves thoroughly  on  disputed  points. 

Miss  Cameron  began  to  see  a  marked  difference 
in  her  recitations.  If  the  lesson  wasn't  wholly 
understood,  there  were  yet  plenty  of  really  intelli- 
gent questions  asked ;  proving  that  the  askers 
knew  where  the  difficulties  lay,  even  if  they  had 
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not  mastered  them.  And  one  day  she  said  to  the 
class,  "You  have  raised  your  standard  of  recita- 
tion twenty  per  cent  since  last  month.  I  like 
such  work  as  this." 

Kate  felt  a  little  throb  of  pleasure  all  through 
her.  It  was  better  than  any  individual  praise  she 
had  ever  received. 

"  Mother,"  said  Anna  one  day  about  this  time, 
"  I  wish  I  had  as  good  a  time  at  school  as  Kate 
does.  I  dare  say  it's  my  own  fault,  but  I  don't 
know  how  to  help  it.  She  is  always  doing  some- 
thing with  somebody,  but  I  —  well,  I'd  just  as  lief 
do  any  thing  for  the  others,  if  they  want  me  to,  but 
I  don't  care  about  their  doing  any  thing  for  me." 

"  That's  just  the  trouble,  I  suppose,"  her  mother 
answered.  "  If  you  feel  no  need  of  them,  they 
feel  no  need  of  you.  Didn't  you  enjoy  yourself 
at  the  little  charade  party  last  July,  just  because 
you  took  your  part  in  all  that  was  going  on  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  mamma !  "  she  answered  ;  "  but  that 
was  done  for  Kate,  because  she  was  lame  and 
couldn't  do  it  herself.  I  did  it  because  I  had  to  ; 
but  then,  I  suppose,  I  was  glad  that  I  had  to.  I 
don't  think  I  could  do  it  for  myself." 
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"  Don't  try  to  think  about  it  at  all,  dear  child, 
but  work  it  out ;  and  then  you  will  understand  that 
you  give  as  much  as  you  take,  and  take  as  much 
as  you  give.  We  are  all  of  some  real  value  to 
each  other,  and  we  ought  to  keep  up  a  perpetual 
interchange.  We  can  be  selfish  with  our  sympa- 
thies just  as  much  as  with  our  goods.  I  don't 
know  but  I  would  prefer  the  latter  kind  to  the 
former,  if  I  must  have  either." 

Next  morning  Kate  had  gone  early  to  school, 
as  usual,  for  her  algebra ;  and  Anna  was  about 
starting  alone  when  she  saw  Carrie  Ellis  coming 
over  the  hill,  leading  her  little  brother  and  sister, 
whom  she  was  to  leave  at  the  kindergarten  on  her 
way.  Anna  went  back  a  few  steps  and  joined 
her,  looked  at  the  children's  new  books,  and 
heard  their  pretty  prattle  about  their  paper-folding 
and  house-building,  and  really  had  a  thoroughly 
pleasant  time  with  them,  and  forgot  entirely  that 
it  had  required  any  effort  to  make  up  her  mind 
to  join  them.  That  was  a  beginning,  at  least. 

There  were  short  exercises  in  composition  every 
week  for  the  whole  school,  conducted  under  Mr. 
C.'s  superintendence  and  dictation  ;  but  each  class 
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in  turn  wrote,  once  a  month,  compositions  in 
which  they  received  no  such  help.  The  subject 
of  the  first  one  for  Anna's  class  this  term  was, 
"  A  Description  of  your  Summer  Journey ; "  or 
"your  summer  vacation  and  its  occupations,  if 
you  took  no  journey,"  added  Mr.  C.,  to  make  it 
a  practicable  subject  for  all.  "  And  now  try," 
he  remarked,  "to  tell  a  plain,  straightforward, 
true  story,  so  far  as  may  be ;  for  I  am  sure  you 
all  have  sufficient  real  material  to  work  upon." 

It  was  some  days  before  Anna  could  decide 
what  to  write  about.  But  one  morning  she  woke 
with  the  whole  plan  clear  before  her ;  and,  fear- 
ing lest  she  should  lose  it,  she  sat  down  in  her 
night-dress,  and  wrote  at  the  head  of  a  sheet 
of  paper, 

"A  JOURNEY  TO   BABYLAND." 

Then  a  few  lines  more  to  satisfy  herself  that 
that  one  thought  was  secured ;  and  dressing 
quickly  she  ran  down  to  breakfast.  That  day 
she  was  too  busy  all  day  to  write  a  word,  and  the 
next  she  had  but  little  time  to  spare.  But  the 
composition  grew  all  the  better  for  having  to 
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wait ;  and  at  last,  on  Saturday,  it  was  all  finished 
but  the  copying. 

"There  is  one  thing  about  it,  at  any  rate,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "I'm  sure  it's  true;"  and  she  felt 
as  if  she  wanted  to  dedicate  it  to  Mamie.  "  But 
that  will  do  for  myself,"  she  said,  "  better  than  it 
will  for  school." 

When  it  was  all  finished  and  copied,  she  took 
it  to  her  mother,  who,  although  she  did  say,  "  Don't 
give  yourself  up  to  verse-making,  dear,"  certainly 
read  with  pleasure  her  little  daughter's  compo- 
sition. 

A  JOURNEY  TO   BABYLAND. 

WE  are  going  to  visit  baby  land  ; 

But  summon  all  means  at  our  command 

To  reach  that  happy  shore. 
By  backward  steps  we  can  only  go, 
Through  ways  we  have  walked  in  long  ago, 

And  scenes  we  have  known  before. 

From  pulpit  and  desk  and  crowded  street 
Come  hurrying  travellers  with  busy  feet, 

Longing  that  land  to  see. 
And  the  roads  they  all  tread  at  last  will  blend ; 
And  a  sweet  little  face  will  shine  out  at  the  end, 

Waiting  with  welcome  for  me. 
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The  weary  travellers  from  city  and  street 
Arrive  at  last  at  a  hilltop  sweet, 

Toilsomely  climbed  long  ago. 
The  slope  is  strewn  with  slates  and  books, 
Sums  and  questions  and  frowning  looks, 

Such  as  all  schoolgirls  know. 

But  here  and  there  is  a  quiet  nook, 
Free  from  fraction  and  slate  and  book, 

Where  a  pleasure-boat  may  sail, 
Or  a  summer-day  be  spent  in  the  woods, 
Or  a  trip  to  suit  vacation's  moods, 

Or  dance  and  song  and  tale. 

And  backward  still,  till  a  little  boat 
On  a  narrow  streamlet  lies  afloat, 

To  carry  us  on  our  way. 
And  toddling  feet  behind  and  before 
Watch  it  and  guide  it  along  the  shore, 

In  their  wise  little  childish  play. 

We  land  at  the  dam,  and  we  see  mud-pies, 
And  little  wagons  of  fairy  size 

Filled  with  stones  and  sand. 
We  follow  the  tracks  of  tiny  feet, 
And  the  sound  of  lisping  voices  sweet, 

And  arrive  at  babyland. 
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How  shall  I  tell  of  the  glad  surprise, 
Of  soft  embraces  and  smiling  eyes 

Ready  to  greet  me  there  ! 
A  little  queen  on  her  throne  so  grand 
Waves  me  a  welcome  with  dimpled  hand, 

A  monarch's  most  gracious  air. 

We  have  come  to  the  land  where  no  harsh  word 
Is  ever  whispered,  ever  heard ; 

But  tenderest  love  abounds,  — 
Where  full  of  a  grace,  brought  late  from  heaven, 
A  sweet  little  soul  to  our  keeping  given, 

With  a  halo  life  surrounds. 

And  if  we  go  back  to  the  busy  street, 
To  the  cares  and  trials  that  we  may  meet 

In  every  day's  demands, 
We  will  carry  a  gleam  of  holy  light 
To  help  and  cheer  us  through  toil  and  night, 

A  blessing  from  babyland. 

There  was  so  much  of  Anna's  real  feeling  ap- 
parent in  these  little  verses,  that,  in  spite  of  their 
imperfections,  they  won  the  sincere  approbation 
of  her  teacher ;  and  there  were  plenty  of  sympa- 
thizing looks  when  they  were  read  in  school. 
She  had  written  them  because  she  couldn't  help 
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it ;  and  she  hadn't  stopped  to  think  that  every- 
body would  hear  them,  and  felt  for  a  moment  as 
if  she  didn't  want  the  sympathy,  but  would  rather 
shut  herself  up  with  her  own  thoughts  of  her  baby. 
It  was  too  late  now,  however ;  and  at  recess  she 
found  herself  answering,  with  real  pleasure,  the 
girls'  questions  about  Mamie ;  and  she  went  home 
that  day  feeling  more  like  a  part  of  the  great 
whole  than  ever  before.  When  she  said  so  to  her 
mother,  the  answer  was  one  that  helped  her  to  go 
on  as  she  had  begun. 

"That  is  right.  Don't  try  to  think  about  it, 
and  plan  it ;  but  give  yourself  freely,  and  you  will 
receive  others  as  freely,  and  the  whole  question 
will  settle  itself." 

But  this  chapter  is  headed  Conclusion :  so  I  can't 
find  room  even  to  tell  you  how  Anna,  stimulated 
by  her  South-American  beetles,  began  this  autumn 
to  collect  chrysalids,  and  what  new  friendships 
she  formed  in  the  pursuit. 

I  can't  give  any  account  of  Susie's  hard  work 
and  crowning  success  in  her  studies ;  and  I  can 
only  hint  at  John  Goodrich's  career,  by  saying 
that  Mr.  Trafton  one  day  brought  home  the  news 
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that  John's  wages  had  been  increased,  and  he  had 
been  promoted  to  a  higher  branch  of  the  business. 

How  short  a  year  is  !  and  yet  it  has  left  behind 
it  some  treasures  worth  keeping. 

There  is  one  thing  I  ought  not  to  omit,  and  that 
is  a  letter  that  Anna  received  from  Miss  Hayward 
a  day  or  two  after  the  Burkes  carried  off  Mamie. 

Miss  Hayward,  being  still  at  the  beach,  had 
heard  from  Mrs.  Trafton  of  Martin's  first  letter ; 
and,  at  her  request,  Anna  had  written  a  few  words 
to  her,  when  the  second  letter  came,  and  baby's 
fate  was  decided. 

With  her  answer  came  a  flat  box  carefully 
packed,  and  directed  to  Anna. 

Anna  read  the  letter  first ;  perhaps  at  another 
time  she  would  have  been  anxious  to  open  the 
box  first,  but  just  then  she  needed  more  than  any 
thing  else  the  sympathy  of  any  one  who  really 
loved  her  baby.  And  this  was  her  friend's 
letter:  — 

H ,  Sept.  n,  1871. 

DEAR  ANNA,  —  There  is  many  a  thing  that  happens  to 
us  that  doesn't  carry  its  explanation  written  out  plain  upon 
its  face ;  and  this  apparent  loss  to  you,  and  interruption  of 
all  your  plans  about  baby,  is  one  of  them. 
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You  have  done  your  part ;  now  be  heartily  willing  that 
these  other  people  should  do  theirs,  whether  they  do  it  just 
in  your  way  or  not,  so  long  as  it  is  done  conscientiously,  and 
in  a  loving  spirit. 

I  think  it  has  been  worth  a  great  deal  to  you  to  have 
baby,  as  well  as  to  her  to  have  you ;  and  I  don't  believe  it 
will  ever  be  lost  out  of  either  of  your  lives.  So  try  not  to 
feel  it  as  a  loss. 

One  pleasant  thing  about  it  to  me  is,  that  it  has  given  me 
a  young  friend  whom  I  shall  not  forget. 

I  send  by  Adams's  express  of  to-day  a  little  picture,  which 
my  cousin  has  painted  at  my  request.  You  will  not  feel  that 
I  have  betrayed  your  confidence,  if  I  did  tell  her  the  circum- 
stances of  your  baby's  orphanage,  and  such  incidents  with 
regard  to  yourself,  as  enable  her  to  make  for  you  a  lasting 
and  significant  memorial  of  that  opportunity  offered  and 
accepted. 

When  you  have  any  interesting  news  of  the  little  sister, 

perhaps  you  will  write  me  at Street,  Philadelphia.    You 

may  be  sure  that  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear ;  and  believe 
me, 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

REBECCA   HAYWARD. 

Now  Anna  turned  eagerly  to  the  box,  and, 
opening  it,  could  hardly  keep  back  her  tears  at 
sight  of  the  picture. 
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It  was  very  simple,  —  only  tossing,  dark  water 
under  a  gray  sky.  But  there  was  on  the  horizon 
one  point  of  rosy  light,  that  sent  a  long,  soft  ray 
across  the  water ;  and  in  that  bright  path,  floating 
towards  her,  in  what  seemed  a  little  boat,  though 
so  indistinct  in  its  outline  as  to  appear  half  shell, 
half  cloud,  lay  a  beautiful  baby,  whose  little  out- 
stretched hands  asked  more  eloquently  than  words 
for  the  loving  embrace,  that  was  granted  almost 
before  it  was  asked. 

On  the  back  of  the  picture  was  the  date, — 
March,  1871.  That  was  all. 

Miss  Hayward's  note  was  laid  carefully  away  in 
one  of  the  pigeon-holes  of  Anna's  desk ;  and  her 
room  acquired  a  new  charm,  now  that  the  picture 
hung  opposite  the  foot  of  her  bed.  Many  a  time, 
as  she  looked  at  it,  she  thanked  God  for  the 
"  opportunity  offered  and  accepted." 
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colors,  designed  by  the  author.     $1.75.     Cloth,  black  and  gold,  $2.50. 

"  A  book  full  of  delightful  information.  The  author  has  the  happy  gift  of 
permitting  the  reader  to  view  things  as  he  saw  them.  The  illustrations  are 
mostly  drawn  by  a  Japanese  artist,  and  are  very  unique."  —  Chicago  Herald. 

THE  BEAR  WORSHIPPERS  OF  YEZO   AND  THE   ISLAND 
OF    KARAFUTO;    being    the    further    Adventures    of    the 
Jewett  Family  and  their  Friend  Oto  Nambo 
180  illustrations.     Boards,  $1.75.     Cloth,  $2.50. 

Graphic  pen  and  pencil  pictures  of  the  remarkable  bearded  people  who  Hv« 
io  the  nor?a  of  Japan.  The  illustrations  are  by  native  Japanese  artists,  and 
give  queer  pictures  of  a  queer  people,  who  have  been  seldom  visited. 

HARRY   W.  FRENCH'S  BOOKS 
OUR  BOYS  IN   INDIA 

The  wanderings  of  two  young  Americans  in  Hindustan,  with  their  exciting 

adventures  on  the  sacred  rivers  and  wild  mountains.   With  145  illustrations. 

Royal  8vo,  7  x  9^  inches.     Bound  in  emblematic  covers  of  Oriental  design, 

$1.75.     Cloth,  black  and  gold,  $2.50. 

Whil  *  it  has  all  the  exciting  interest  of  a  romance,  it  is  remarkably  vivid  in 
ks  picrwes  of  manners  and  customs  in  the  land  of  the  Hindu-  The  illustra- 
tions i  t  many  and  excellent. 

OUR    BOYS   IN   CHINA 

The  *~lventures  of  two  young  Americans,  wrecked  in  the  China  Sea  on  their 

ret»  »p  from   India,  with   their  strange  wanderings   through   the   Chinese 

Enquire.     188  illustrations.     Boards,  ornamental  covers  in  colors  and  gold. 

$i-«..  Cloth,  $,.30. 

TV  •»  gives  the  further  adventures  ot  "  Our  Boys  "  of  India  fame  ia  the  laud 
of  t  *  and  Queues. 
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Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States 

By  THOMAS  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON.     Illustrated.    $1.50. 

The  story  of  our  country  in  the  most  reliable  and  interesting  form.  As  a 
•tory-book  it  easily  leads  all  other  American  history  stories  in  interest,  while  as 
a  text-book  for  the  study  of  history  it  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  best. 

Young  Folks'  Book  of  American  Explorers 

6y  THOMAS    WENTWORTH    HIGGINSON.     Uniform  with  the  "  Young  Folks' 

History  of  the  United  States."     One  volume,  fully  illustrated.     Price  $1.50. 

"  It  is  not  a  history  told  in  the  third  person,  nor  an  historical  novel  for  young 

folks,  where  the  author  supposes  the  chief  characters  to  have  thought  and  said 

such  and  such  things  under  such  and  such  circumstances;  but  it  is  the  genuine 

description  given  by  the  persons  who  experienced  the  things  they  described  in 

letters  written  home."  —  Montpelier  Journal. 

The  Nation  in  a  Nutshell 

By  GEORGE  MAKEPEACE  TOWLE,  author  of  "  Heroes  of  History,"  "  Young 
Folks'  History  of  England,"  "  Young  i'olks'  History  of  Ireland,"  etc. 
Price  50  cents. 

"  To  tell  the  story  of  a  nation  like  ours  in  a  nutshell,  requires  a  peculiar 
faculty  for  selecting,  condensing,  and  philosophizing.  The  brevity  with  which 
he  relates  the  principal  events  In  American  history,  does  not  detract  from  the 
charming  interest  of  the  narrative  style."  —  Public  Opinion. 

Young  People's  History  of  England 

By  GEORGE  MAKEPEACE  TOWLE.    Cloth,  illustrated.    $1.50. 

"  The  whole  narrative  is  made  interesting  and  attractive  —  in  every  way 
What  a  book  of  this  kind  should  be  in  its  clearness  of  statement,  freshness  of 
style,  and  its  telling  of  the  right  ways."  —  Critic. 

Handbook  of  English  History 

Based  on  "  Lectures  on  English  History,"  by  the  late  M.  J.  GUEST,  and 
brought  down  to  the  year  1880.     With  a  Supplementary  Chapter  on  the 
English  Literature  of  the  igth  Century.     By  F.  H.  UNDERWOOD,  LL.D. 
With  Maps,  Chronological  Table,  etc.     $1.50. 
"  It  approaches  nearer  perfection  than  anything  in  the  line  we  have  seen. 

It  is  succinct,  accurate,  and  delightful."  — Hartford  Evening  Post. 

Young  People's  History  of  Ireland 

By  GEORGE  MAKEPEACE  TOWLE,  author  of  "  Young  People's  History  of 
England,"  "  Young  Folk.5*  Heroes  of  History,"  etc.  With  an  introduction 
by  JOHN  BOYLE  O'REILLY.  Cloth,  illustrated.  $1.50. 
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By  GEORGE   MAKEPEACE  TOWLE. 

Handsomely  Illustrated.    Price  per  vol.,  $1.25.    Sets  in  neat  boxe* 
VASCO     DA     GAMA: 

HIS     VOYAGES     AND     ADVENTURES. 

"Da  Gama's  history  is  full  of  striking  adventures,  thrilling  incident*,  and 
perilous  situations;  and  Mr.  Towle,  while  not  sacrificing  historical  accuracy, 
nae  so  pkilfull y  used  his  materials,  that  we  have  a  charmingly  romantic  tale.*1 
—  Rural  New-  Yorker. 

PIZ  ARRO: 
HIS    ADVENTURES     AND    CONQUESTS. 

"  No  hero  of  romance  possesses  greater  power  to  charm  the  youthful  reader 
than  the  conqueror  of  Peru.  Not  even  King  Arthur,  or  Thaddeus  of  War- 
saw,  has  the  power  to  captivate  the  imagination  of  the  growing  boy.  Mr. 
Towle  has  bandied  his  subject  in  a  glowing  but  truthful  manner;  and  we 
venture  the  assertion,  that,  wery  our  children  led  to  read  such  books  as  this, 
the  taste  for  unwholesome,  exciting,  wrong-teaching  boys'  books — dime 
novels  in  books'  clothing  — would  be  greatly  diminished,  to  the  great  gain  of 
mental  force  and  moral  purpose  in  the  rising  generation." — Chicago  Alliance. 

MAGELLAN; 

OR,  THE    FIRST   VOYAGE    ROUND    THE    WORLD. 

"  What  more  of  romantic  and  spirited  adventures  any  bright  boy  could 
want  than  is  to  be  found  in  this  series  of  historical  biography,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine.  This  volume  is  written  in  a  most  sprightly  manner;  and  tha 
life  of  its  hero,  Fernan  Magellan,  with  its  rapid  stride  from  the  softness  of 
a  petted  youth  to  the  sturdy  courage  and  persevering  fortitude  of  manhood, 
makes  a  tale  of  marvellous  fascination."—  Christian  Union. 

MARCO     POLO: 

HIS  TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES. 
"The  story  of  the  adventurous  Venetian,  who  six  hundred  years  ago  pen« 
trated  into  India  and  Cathay  and  Thibet  and  Abyssinia,  is  pleasantly  ana 
clearly  told;  and  nothing  better  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  tlv>  school  boy 
or  girl  than  this  series  of  the  records  of  noted  travellers.  The  heroism  dis- 
played by  these  men  was  certainly  as  great  as  that  ever  shown  by  conquering 
warrior ;  and  it  was  exercised  in  a  far  nobler  cause,  —  the  cause  of  knowledge 
and  discovery,  which  has  made  the  nineteenth  century  what  it  is."  *.(t raphic. 

RALEGH: 

HIS    EXPLOITS    AND    VOYAGES. 

"  This  belongs  to  the  '  Young  Folks'  Heroes  of  History  '  series,  and  deals 
with  a  greater  and  more  interesting  man  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  With 
all  the  black  spots  on  his  fame,  there  are  few  more  brilliant  and  striking 
figures  in  English  history  than  the  soldier,  sailor,  courtier,  author,  and  ex. 

Elorer,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.     Even  at  this  distance  of  time,  more  than  two 
nndred  and  fifty  years  after  his  head  fell  on  the  scaffold,  we  cannot  read  his 
story  without  emotion.    It  is  graphically  written,  and  is  pleasant  reading, 
not  only  for  young  folks,  but  fur  old  folks  with  youug  hearts."  —  Woman'* 

DRAKE: 

THE    SEA-LION    OF    DEVON. 

Drake  was  the  foremost  sea-captain  of  his  age,  the  first  English  admiral 
to  eend  a  ship  completely  round  the  world,  the  hero  of  the  magnificent 
Victory  which  the  English  won  over  the  Invincible  Armada.  His  career  wai 
rtirring  bold,  and  ^Lventurous,  from  early  youth  to  old  age. 
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YOUNG  AMERICA  ABROAD 


First  Series. 
L    OUTWARD   BOUND ;    OR,  YOUNG  AMERICA  AFLOAT 

II.    SHAMROCK  AND    THISTLE;    OR,  YOUNG  AMERICA 
IN  IRELAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 

III.  RED  CROSS ;  OR,  YOUNG  AMERICA   IN  ENGLAND  AND 

WALES. 

IV.  DIKES  AND   DITCHES;    OR,   YOUNG    AMERICA    IN 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

V     PALACE  AND   COTTAGE;  OR,  YOUNG  AMERICA   IN 
FRANCE  AND  SWITZERLAND. 

VI.    DOWN  THE  RHINE;    OR,  YOUNG  AMERICA  IN  GER- 
MANY. 

Second  Series. 

I.    UP  THE  BALTIC;  OR,  YOUNG  AMERICA  IN  NORWAY, 
SWEDEN,  AND  DENMARK. 

IL    NORTHERN  LANDS;  OR,  YOUNG  AMERICA  IN  RUSSIA 
AND  PRUSSIA. 

III.  CROSS  AND    CRESCENT;    OR,  YOUNG    AMERICA  IN 

TURKEY  AND  GREECE. 

IV.  SUNNY  SHORES;  OR,  YOUNG  AMERICA  IN  ITALY  ANI 

AUSTRIA. 

V.     VINE  AND    OLIVE,    OR,  YOUNG  AMERICA  IN  SPAIN 
AND  PORTUGAL. 

TL    ISLES   OF   THE  SEA;    OR,  YOUNG   AMERICA    HOM* 

WARD  BOUND. 

•Soid  by  all  booksellers,  and  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
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AN   AMERICAN    GIRL   ABROAD. 

Bjr  ADELINE  F.  TRAFTON.     i6mo,  cloth,  illustrated.     $1.50. 

Hie  of  the  most  bright,  chatty,  wide-awake  books  of  travel  ever  written.  It  abound: 
^  information,  is  as  pleasant  reading  as  a  story  hook,  and  full  of  the  wit  and  sparkle  o 
M  An  American  Girl  "  let  loose  from  school  and  ready  for  a  frolic. 

ONLY    GIRLS. 

By  VIRGINIA  F.  TOWNSEND,  Author  of  "That  Queer  Girl,"  &c.,  &c.     i2mo,  cloth 

illustrated.     $1.50. 

"  It  is  a  thrilling  story,  written  in  a  fascinating  style,  and  the  plot  is  adroitly  handled." 
It  might  be  placed  in  any  Sabbath  School  library,  so  pure  is  it  in  tone,  and  yet  it  is  sc 

free  from  the  mawkishness  and  silliness  that  mar  the  class  of  books  usually  found  there, 

that  the  veterrn  novel  reader  is  apt  to  finish  it  at  a  sitting. 

THE   DOCTOR'S   DAUGHTER. 

By  SOPHIE  MAY,  Author  of  "  Our  Helen,"  "  The  Asbury  Twins,"  &c.  12010,  cloth, 
illustrated.  $1.50. 

"A  delightful  book,  original  and  enjoyable,"  says  the  Brow/iville  Echo. 

"  A  fascinating  story,  unfolding,  with  artistic  touch,  the  young  life  of  one  of  our  im- 
pulsive, sharp-witted,  transparent  and  pure-minded  girls  of  the  nineteenth  century," 
says  Tke  Contributor,  Boston. 

SALLT   WILLIAMS. 

The  Mountain  Girl.     By  Mrs.  EDNA  D.  CHENEY,  Author  of  "  Patience,"  "  Social 

Games,"  "  The  Child  of  the  Tide,"  &c.  i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated.  $1.50. 
Pure,  strong,  healthy,  just  what  might  be  expected  from  the  pen  of  so  gifted  a  writer 
as  Mrs.  Cheney.  A  very  interesting  picture  of  life  among  the  New  Hampshire  hills, 
enlivened  by  the  tangle  of  a  story  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  every-day  life  in  this  out- 
of-the-way  locality.  The  characters  introduced  are  quaintly  original,  and  the  adven- 
tures are  narrated  with  remarkable  skill. 

LOTTIE    EAMES. 

Or,  do  your  best  and  leave  the  rest.     By  a  Popular  Author.    i6mo,  illus.    $1.50. 
"  A  wholesome  story  of  home  life,  full  of  lessons  of  self-sacrifice,  but  always  bright 
and  attractive  in  its  varied  incidents." 

RHODA   THORNTON'S    GIRLHOOD. 

By  Mrs.  MARY  E.  PRATT.     i6mo,  cloth,  illustrated.    $1.50. 

A  hearty  and  healthy  story,  dealing  with  young  folks  «nd  home  scenes,  with  sletgb. 
kg,  fishing  and  other  frolics  to  make  things  lively. 


Tke  above  fix  volumes  are  furnished  in  a  handsome  box,  for  $Q.OO,  er  soli 
tcfi+rately  by  all  booksellers,  or  tent  by  mail,  postpaid,  «n  receipt  tf price  by 
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